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HETHER photography is or is not 
W: art is no longer a question. It 


is. That there are photographers 
who are not artists is as true as the 
statement that all painters are not ar- 
tists. A man or woman who purchases a 
camera is immediately termed a photog- 
rapher. This is perfectly correct even 
as a person who purchases paints, brushes 
and canvas, and who has a small knowl- 
edge of drawing and color is termed a 
painter. 

But neither of them are to be called 
artists. There are, however, painters 
who are artists, and in this same sense 
there are also photographers who are 
artists. 

The work of the greatest photographers 
such as Demachy, Steichen, Stirling, Kai- 
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sebier, White and others, has been ac- 
knowledged by painters who are artists 
to be works of art. The jury of the 
Champs de Mars in Paris for the present 
year, accepted ten photographs by Mr. 
Strechen. Does not this individual exhibit 
of talent brand photography as an art? 
Yet when these photographs had been 
accepted, jealousies and political in- 
trigues within the Salon itself proved 
powerful enough to prevent their being 
hung, simply because they were photo- 
graphs. And this shows clearly the atti- 
tude of many people towards photo- 
graphic work. 

The rejection of this work after it 
had been accepted was simply a light 
by which we could see the prejudices 
of an old world. It is to be hoped that 
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A portrait study. 


these prejudices will wear away, and the 
work of such men as Mr. Steichen and 
others will be given the attention it 
merits. 

How high photography may go in the 
field of art still remains to be seen. Art 
is an expression, and the highest form 
of this expression must emanate solely 
from the individual. To glance back 
at the great number of canvases which 
have been painted, we find comparatively 
few of them which stand out from the 
ordinary, and those few were done by 
people who individualized themselves, 


Monthly. 


These few have created the standards 
of their art by their work, and so have 
given the art that is to the public, for 
the public does not give art, but receives 
it. And this form of art must then nec- 
essarily be a creative art—the artist 
must be the re-creator of that whica is 
created. 

One who wishes to interpret nature 
must first go to nature and learn her 
forms and moods; then, when he has 
learned this, he re-creates her until she 
reaches his ideal of an harmonious 
whole. 

This, then, is the highest plane of 
art, that plane which so few reach. As 
for photography, it would be ridiculous 
for it to ever attempt to reach this 
Blane except on a very small scale. A 
photographer may, however, select those 
aspects of nature which form a harmony, 
and having made this selection and pho- 
tographed it he may so modify his print 
that the resulting piece of work may be 
placed at a very high standard. 

Whistler, in his “Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” remarks: “The painter has 
the same pencil—the sculptor the same 
chisel of centuries.” Ana in this same 
sense, the photographers have had but 
the same cameras and the same plates 
that they have had for years. Whence, 
then, comes this improvement? From 
those few—altogether too few—who have 
individualized themselves and made pho- 
tography an art. 

Of course, mechanical or scientific pho- 
tography is entirely eliminated from 
this article. It has its value, but this 
value is entirely foreign to the present 
subject. 

Art is not personal. Whatever we have 
trained our eyes or ears to receive as 
beautiful constitutes our form of har- 
mony, and those who have trained them- 
selves, or have been trained (the idea 
is the same) to the highest forms of har- 
mony are necessarily the greatest critics. 
Even with the judgment of such critics 
many would not agree; so judgment on 
art matters must be largely personal, 
even as it is on all other matters. 

The same sun shines upon the same 
earth, yet each one of us casts a dif- 
ferent shadow. 














Individuality in Photography. 


Thus, in art matters, our opinions are 
largely personal, yet art proper is nei- 
ther personal nor individual. That 
which is true to a single person may not 
be the truth. It may be true only to that 
individual. That which is true to all is 
generally the truth. That we have 
existed, shall exist and do exist, is the 
truth; and art in its greatest sense is 
part of this truth, for it is but the product 
of the refining of our existence. By 
this sign do we see tnat art is not per- 
sonal. 

To individualize oneself is to develop 
one’s individuality. Why cannot this »e 
done in photography as well as in paint- 
ing? Within the last four years pho- 
tographers the world over have made 
vast progress, although the real results 
of their labor are just becoming evident. 
When they first began to appear with 
their landscape work, artists paid them 
scant courtesy—as they deserved. The 
work was filled with detail: every branch, 
twig or leaf was minutely photographed 
as though its presence was highly es- 
sential. Painfully and slowly they had 
to learn the uselessness of all this. They 
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had to learn that when a certain point in 
nature was looked at that this detail was 
not seen. So, gradually, this detail was 
merged into masses, and those masses 
made to have their harmonious value. 
It was at this stage that photographs 
began to have any art value whatever. 

The work at that time was of the “ex- 
treme type,” as it has been called. But 
gradually it is settling down to a solid 
foundation. While photographic art was 
progressing in the hands of the few, the 
many—as might be expected—remained 
antagonistic, even as many are to-day. 
They complained, largely, that the work 
was not photographic, but they could 
better have said that the work was not 
according to their old ideas of photogra- 
phy. Possibly the new prints were not 
photographs in the accepted meaning 
of the word. Still those who were work- 
ing out their ideas did not care very 
much whether their work was called 
photographic or not. They had emotions 
and ideas to express, so they went ahead 
steadily regardless of the old _ school. 
Their works are not photographs—let 
us say, for tne benefit of those who still 
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A study in lighting. 
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hold to the old ideas. Well, does it make 
any difference? Beauty speaks for it- 
self even without a name. " 

Those tew who worked photography up 
to its present level have at last revolu- 
tionized it. 

All that has been said of landscape 
work is applicable also to portrait work. 
In portrait photography there are two 
individualities to be considered—the pho- 
tographer’s and that of the person being 
photographed. Both should be consid- 
ered, but this is too seldom the case 
with some workers who have individual- 
ized themselves, and whose work is so 
strongly stamped with their own indi- 
viduality as to entirely obliterate that 
of the person being photographed. 

Another great error is to attempt to 


-composition—in its 
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photograph any two persons in exactly 
the same manner, for no two persons are 
alike in either face or general character. 
In portrait work above all things to be 
desired is a likeness of the subject. The 7 
general sense—is 
secondary. However, a portrait, if only 
a portrait, is not a picture in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word “picture.” Those 
few who have combined with that like- 
ness of the subject an arrangement or 
composition which has an harmonious 
relation to the whole have brought pho- 
tography up to its present standing. 
A great question is: “What constitutes 
a good likeness?” Is it simply an image 
of the physical form of the face when 
the face wears a certain expression, or 
is it something else? Certainly some- 

















In a Dutch village. 
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thing more, and that indescribable some- 
thing should be the personality of the 
subject as it appeals to the photographer. 
Few have the faculty of grasping this 
personality, for their senses are too 
dulled to receive such impressions; of- 
tentimes dulled through the desire to 
make their business a financial success 
rather than to have the work proper 
a success. Both Whistler and Sargent 
have made their work a success by hold- 
ing it aloof from a financial basis. The 
first obstacle which commercial photogra- 
phers or those who earn a livelihood 
with photography, had to overcome, was 
this very one. 

The public did not take kindly to their 
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work, for it was so new and so entirely 
different from anything which had been 
produced before that it required some 
while for many persons to learn to like 
it. At the present time there are so 
many who sympathize with the “new 
school,” as it might be termed, that the 
work is bound to be a success. Ata 
recent photographic exhibit in New York 
au English art dealer offered three hun- 
dred dollars for a single photographic 
print and the offer was refused—an in- 
cident which strongly illustrates the 
value of good prints. 

Amateur photographers who desire to 
take up photography seriously, with the 
desire to rise above the ordinary me- 
chanical photographer, would do well to 
work entirely by themselves until they 
have mastered the mechanical side, and 
then go to painters for their criticisms. 
‘10 go to a photographer for information 
is to become more deeply tangled in the 
web of error. This might seem ridicu- 
lous, and yet it is true. Mechanical pho- 
tography is extremely easy, provided one 
applies oneself to it. Herewith it might 
well be said in regard to mechanical 
photography that any one developer is 
good, any two developers are bad. An 
over-exposed plate is of as great a value 
as a normal exposure or an under-ex- 
posure, provided you deliberately over- 
exposed, normally exposed, or under ex- 
posed in order to obtain the desired 
effect. An instrument should always be 
the servant of the man, not the master 
of him. The idea from the standpoint 
of art should be to give an outward 
form to an inward emotion. 

No matter whether the result be pho- 
tographic or not, provided you have ex- 
pressed the emotion you wished to con- 
vey, you have accomplished what you 
wished to do, and the balance of the 
art training will come of its own ac- 
cord when you have reached this point. 
And a beginner would do well not to be 
bound by inherited ideas, but to think 
and to work things out for himself, for 
herein rests his individuality. 
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Scientific and ‘‘Freak’’ Photography 





BY WALTER 


ment of the camera in art, during 

the past few years, its application 
to science has become even greater, and 
to-day it is the “right-hand man” of the 
physician, the botanist, the zoologist, 
the microscopist, the astronomer, the 
electrician, the naturalist, the crimin- 
ologist and his lieutenant, the detective. 
In this article I have gotten together 
a few examples of freak photography, 
giving some idea of the numerous appli- 
eations of the camera to out-of-the-way 
subjects. Herewith are several views 
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of minute objects as the photograph has 
recorded them under the microscope. 
Here we have that unappreciated Cali- 
fornia product, the flea, enlarged until 
he looks as big as he often feels. Seri- 
ously, such a photograph as this is of 
inestimable value to the zoologist, afford- 
ing as it does an indelible and access- 
ible record of easy reference. More 
remarkable than this, probably, is the 
accompanying enlargement of a fly’s 
tongue, magnified to such an extent that 
the microscopic hairs which absorb the 
impurities from air and matter stand 

















A flea enlarged. 
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Microscopic photography of a fly’s tongue. 
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out larger than human hairs 
when observed by normal 
sight. The beetle’s antenna, 
as seen in the enlargement, 
looks more like a sprouted 
bean than anything animate, 
and gives some idea of what 
flies, beetles and other su- 
perior beings must look like 
to a race of bacteria. 

The shadow photograph of 
a cat is from the collection 
of Mr Theodore Kytka, the 
handwriting expert. The 
shadow has a much more fe- 
line aspect than the portrait 
of a real cat taken under an 
X-ray. The latter method of 
photography has _ revolution- 
ized surgery. The X-ray has 
become so important to the 
operating room that during 


Eggs of bot-fly on horse’s hair. Antenna of beetle. sv Proressor ceorce oris mitcHent. 
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Mauser bullet in the head of a soldier wounded in the Philippines. 


RADIOGRAPH BY MRS. E. FLEISCHMAN*ASCHHEIM, 


the English-Boer and Spanish-American 
wars laboratories were set up in army 
hospitals, and put in charge of X-ray op- 
erators who were attached to all hospital 
corps. The X-ray is especially valuable 
in surgery because it results in throw- 
ing into bold relief any hard substance 
imbedded in the tissues of the body. 
Thus it may be seen in the accompany- 
ing reproductions from radiographs that 
the flesh casts but a dim shadow, while 
the skeleton is more perfectly outlined, 
and any foreign matter embedded in the 
flesh can be easily located. The agon- 
izing necessity of probing and feeling 
for a bullet or a splinter before being 
able to operate for its removel has been 
obviated by the Roentgen ray. The pho- 
tograph above shows the head of an 


American soldier photographed under 
the X-ray. At the base of the skull, 
toward the back, a long black blotch 
is seen, being no less than a Mauser bul- 
let fired from a Filipino rifle. Under 
the restrictions of the old surgery the 
patient must necessarily have died with 
the lead still embedded in his skull; but 
the subject of the present photograph 
recovered perfectly from the operation, 
and returned home in normal health. 

The possibilities of animal study have 
only been realized since the development 
of rapid. photography. “Hunting moun- 
tain lions with a kodak,” and like papers 
have been popular of late, and the pho- 
tographer has developed an almost super- 
human cunning in the pursuit of his 
subject. Enthusiasts have found it about 
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A shadow cat. 
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BY THEODORE KYTKA. 


as difficult to photograph 
a deer or bear as to shoot 
one—and indeed the pro- 
cess of snapshooting is in 
many ways more hazard- 
ous than that of pot-shoot- 
ing. An accompanying 
photograph illustrates a 
scene very familiar to pas- 
sengers on the ferry boats 
that ply between San 
Francisco and Oakland. 
This picture was taken 
from the rear upper deck 
of the ferry boat. The pho- 
tographer provided him- 
self with some _ bread 
crumbs from the restaur- 
ant below, and with these 
he drew the attention of 
an enterprising flock of 
gulls, which had been fol- 
lowing the boat. With a 
little feeding they were in- 
duced to “look pleasant” 
and to pose for about a 
half dozen splendid photo- 
graphs. 





Eaglets at home. 





BY LEWIS P. MUIRHEAD JR. 











Gulls on the wing. BY OTTO VON BARGEN. 








A “moonscape” taken at Lick Observatory. 
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Radiograph of a cat. 


The flight of birds is one of the most 
baffling phenomena of nature. If man 
could learn the art by which a gull rises 
so easily above the bay, turns and bolts 
at will and even stands almost motion- 
less, poised on spreading wing, he would 
solve the airship question once and for 
all. Photography may accomplish this. 
It is certain that the greatest modern 
painters have studied the movement of 
a running horse from instantaneous pho- 
tography with the result that the horse 
in art is an entirely different looking 
creature from his ancestors of the 
academic school. Why could not the 
scientist learn the act of flying through 
minute study of photographs of birds in 
action? 

There was considerably more danger 
and exercise attendant upon the taking 
of the nest of young eagles given here. 
The eirie was set on the face of a Brit- 
ish Columbian cliff, a dizzy height from 
the bottom of the canyon below. In order 
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to take the picture the operator was 
obliged to make a hazardous climb with 
his instrument strapped to his back. 
The danger of the sport was enhanced 
by the fact that the eaglet’s savage 
parents showed a tendency to dispute the 
possession of the rocks with the daring 
photographer. 

Another photographic feat worth re- 
cording is the taking of the forest fire 
illustrated in this article. The fire broke 
out in the Big Santa Anita Canyon on 
a Sunday afternoon while the photog- 


rapher was asleep in the woods. The 
woods thereabouts are composed of 
scrub-oak, manzanita, sycamore and 


small pines, and when the fire began 
its progress was stupendous. A party 
of pleasure-seekers who had been driv- 
ing through the Government Forest Re- 
serve were well-nigh overcome by the 
heat and smoke, and only a wild ride 
through the woods succeeded in saving 
them. The photographer himself bravely 




















stayed in view of the 
conflagration, and at in- 
finite risk of his life 
took several snaps, two 
of which are given 
here. The first shows 
the fire a few minutes 
after its breaking out, 
the second gives a view 
of the fireswept terri- 
tory as it appeared the 
next day. 

The photograph of an 
electric spark was 
taken in the laboratory 
of Santa Clara College. 
This particular picture 
is simply a fanciful ex- 
periment, but the same 
principle, when applied 
to electrography proper 
may yet reveal much 
that is still mysterious 
in the workings of that 
potent djinn, Electric- 
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Beginning of a forest fire. BY R. P. EARLE 


ity. Electrography is yet a baby science, prove valuable—in making permanent 
but it cannot but prove valuable—as all records of the passing phenomena of 
other branches of photography must nature. 

















The fire-swept territory the next day. BY R. P. EARLE. 
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ed to its attractions one of the 

most unique and altogether charm- 
ing public parks in the world; three thou- 
sand eiguit hundred acres, consisting 
principally of virgin redwood forest, the 
trees of which are of unusual size and 
beauty. This park lies in the very heart 
of Central California, in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, some thirty-five miles south of 
San Francisco, and twenty north of the 
city of Santa Cruz, in a section known 
locally as the “Big Basin.” 

This forest is charming because its 
beauty and grandeur are beyond the 
power of words to describe. It is unique 
because composed almost entirely of tne 
sequoia sempervirens, or California red- 
wood, a tree that exists in forest form 
nowhere in the world save along a nar- 
row strip of California coast—not more 
than twenty miles in width, usually— 
from Monterey to the Oregon line. The 
redwood is thus ever within sound of 
the breakers of the Pacific Ocean, its 
breath of life being the salt sea winds of 
this king of waters. 

If ancestry counts in estimating trees 
as it does with men, then the sequoia is 
your truest aristocrat, as it comes of 
a lineage that runs back into the geo- 
logical night of Time. According to the 
eminent authority, Heer, of Zurich, who 
has thrown so much light upon the; 
flora of that marvelous pre-glacial period 
of exuberant vegetation known as the 
miocene, a great many species of sequoia 
flourished at that time in many parts 
of the northern hemisphere, extending 
even so far north as Greenland and 
Spitzbergen. According to the same au- 
thority, many of the lignite beds of 
North Germany and at least one in Eng- 
land, in Devonshire, are composed of 
the debris of the sequoia, relics of the 
miocene or middle tertiary period. 


T« State of California has just add- 


Following the miocene age came the 
pliocene, which, after unknown ages, 
was merged into that strange sleep of 
the earth known to geologists as the ice 
age, or glacial period. In that mysterious 
epoch marvelous changes were wrought 
in the plant life of the earth—as geolo- 
gists read the records of the rocks. Those 
“days when the earth was new,” accord- 
ing to our light, were indeed revolution- 
ary ones. Whole families of plants were 
literally wiped off the earth by glacial 
action, and the intense cold, becoming 
extinct. Others survived, but in one 
or two members, and of this latter was 
the sequoia, of which there are now but 
two isolated specimens of this once nu- 
merous and flourishing family: the se- 
quoia gigantea or Big Tree of the high 
Sierras, and the sequoia sempervirens 
the narrow California coast strip. 

Why this narrow line of coast should 
have escaped the general destruction of 
the Glacial period, is one of the many 
geologic mysteries. “Sut in the Big Basin 
—and the same may probably be said of 
other redwood sections,—stands a body 
of kingly forest giants whose lineage,— 
unbroken by changes that have meta- 
morphosed the entire globe—makes that 
of Solomon the magnificent seem but a 
breath, and the royal line of the proud- 
est Oriental monarch, but a clock-stroke. 

After standing—many of them—for 
many centuries, these unique and mag- 
nificent trees have now to face, and un- 
less rescued, fall before a foe more 


ruthless than the forces of Nature: the 
axe of commerce. 
Their destruction began some half 


century or so ago, when redwood lum- 
ber was found to be valuable for many 
building purposes and other timber uses. 
Of late years this devastation has be- 
come so rapid that, it is estimated, but 
a decade is needed for their complete 
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Where trout abound. 
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extinction, unless the axe of the spoilers 
is stayed. 

Thousands of acres that a few years 
ago, were an unbroken forest, now pre- 
sent a scene of desolation—for the 
cleared lana of a redwood forest is prac- 
tically useless ever thereafter. The red- 
wood, true to its specific name, “sem- 
pervirens” (always virile) never ceases 
to reproduce itself while a rootlet re- 
mains in the ground; and its root rami- 
fication is so widely extended that its 
complete eradication is, practically, im- 
possible. The foothill section lying west 
of Redwood City, San Mateo County, is 
an example of this. Fifty years ago that 
now stump-dotted, brushy expanse was 
a magnificent forest with trees of vast 
size and age. The hills around the town 
of Boulder Creek, in Santa Cruz County, 
present an example of more recent de- 
struction. Added to the destruction of 
the axe and the lumber mill was that 
of the fires set by the woodmen to con- 
sume the debris of trees, and unused 
lumber, in the criminally extravagant 
system—or lack of system, of forestry 
that has heretofore cursed California. 

This threatened obliteration of the 
redwood at last aroused a strong demand 
for the preservation of some available 
forest of these trees in the form of a 
public park. 

A movement to this end started some 
two years or more ago, was so success- 
ful that the Legislature of 1901 was in- 
duced to appropriate $250,000 for the 
purchase of a State park in the Big 
Basin section—which purchase has just 
been made. 

The Big Basin was selected as the 
site of the proposed redwood park for 
several reasons, chief among which are 
its nearness to the great centers of pop- 
ulation, its accessibility and the size and 
grandeur of its trees. It is reached at 
present by railroad to the town of Boul- 
der Creek, in Santa Cruz County, thence 
some ten miles by private conveyance 
over a good graded road. Other roads 
are being surveyed, and doubtless with- 
in a short time a railroad will run into 
the park. The ocean is within four or 
five miles of the western boundary of 
the park, and driveways can be put 
through to the coast. 
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This forest had thus far escaped the 
general destruction of the surrounding 
forests because of its comparative in- 
convenience of access, but its death sen- 
tence had been spoken. Already lumber 
mills had been established and the cut- 
ting began within its borders, and but 
for the timely action of the Legislature 
this marvel of grandeur and beauty, 
this wonder of science, that stands with- 
out a peer on earth, would very soon 
have been converted into shakes, rail- 
road ties and redwood lumber. Think 
of the sacrilege of it! 

The Big Basin is a rough oval in shape 
bounded by a chain of hills, and its sur- 
face is corrugated with high ridges be- 
tween which flow many beautiful streams 
of pure clear water over sandstone beds. 
These streams are the natural home of 
the trout and other fish. 

This section seems to be the nerve 
center, as it were, of a very important 
water system, as it contains the sources 
and water sheds of several streams of 
magnitude that send their water sup- 
plies into Santa Cruz, San Mateo and 
Santa Clara Counties. The several 
branches of the beautiful Waddell Creek 
rise in the heart of the Big Basin. These 
streams are sheltered and nourished by 
the dense forest through which they 
flow, in whose underlying leaf mold, the 
accumulation of centuries, the heavy 
rains of this region are reservoired and 
filtered. The cutting of this forest would 
have destroyed, or greatly weakened 
these streams, and thereby wrought 
disaster to one of the most fertile and 
populous sections of the State. 

Experience has further proved that 
the cutting of these redwood forests has 
materially lessened the rainfall of the 
region. In Boulder Creek, it is claimed 
that the rainfall has decreased more 
than one half since its surrounding hills 
were denuded of their heavy forests. 

With the exception of a very few 
acres, Sempervirens Park—as it is 
called—is a solid body of redwood giants 
interspersed with occasional specimens 
of laurel, madrone, chestnut or tan bark 
oak, and other California trees all of 
magnificent proportion. In many parts 
there is a thick undergrowth of the 
beautiful wild huckleberry bush, which, 
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in season, is laden with fruit. It is 
worthy of remark that snakes, and other 
poisonous reptiles and pests are entirely 
unknown here. 

What words can describe the beauty, 
the grandeur, the solemn stillness, the 
wonderful fascination of this forest? 
They can be understood only by one who 
has visited it. Here are trees—hundreds 
oi acres of tnem—measuring from fifteen 
to twenty feet in diameter; many gird- 
ing sixty to eighty feet, and one on 
“Section 8” one hundred feet around 
the base by actual tape line measure- 
ment. Many range from two hundred 
to two hundred and seventy-five feet 
or more in height, and all are possessed 
of magnificent symmetry that is un- 
rivalled by any other three. 

Many of these trees are declared by 
scientists to be fifteen hundred to three 
thousand years old. Groups of great 
trees are common standing in wide 
circles of a hundred feet or more in cir- 
cumference. These—perhaps two thous- 
and years old, plainly encircle the grave 
of an ancestral tree—root shoots of this 
old patriarch. This parent tree was, 
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Felled timber. 





probably, two or three thousand years 
old when it felt by storm er accident,— 
for the redwood seems not to die, as 
other trees, by reaching a life limit; 
the agencies of its destruction must 
always come from without. But think 
of the antiquity here displayed! Con- 
temporary with Rameses and the build- 
ers of Babylon; stalwart, with the wis- 
dom of ages when Abraham and Sarah 
took their stately way through Palestine 
to found a predestined race, how these 
voiceless giants could light the darkness 
of our own prehistoric days, could their 
green tongues but break the ban of God’s 
eternal silence! 

The park was purchased by a board 
of commissioners, who will also have 
charge of it. These were appointed by 
Governor Henry T. Gage, who had the 
distinction of signing the legislative en- 
actment that gave it to the state—and 
consists of the following well-known gen- 
tlemen: Mr. William H. Mills, Land 
Agent of the Southern Pacific Railroad; 
Rev. Robert E. Kenna, President of 
Santa Clara College; Professor Wm. 
R. Dudley of Stanford University, and 
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A relic of pioneer methods, 
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The Preservation 


Mr. Arthur H. Foster, Governor Gage 
being chairman of the Commission. An 
advisory board to aid the commission 
in its labors is composed of General N. 
P. Chipman, Mr. Robert Dollar, Mr. Lin- 
ville, Mr. Van Arnsdale and Hon. Drury 
Malone. 

The success of the movement to pre- 
serve the Big Basin redwoods in public 
park form, was due, in a great measure, 
to the untiring and unselfish efforts of 
the Sempervirens Club of California. This 
club was organized in May, 1900, by a 
party of representative ladies and gen- 
tlemen who had been sent into the Big 
Basin by various influential bodies 
of Santa Cruz and Santa Clara counties 
and San Francisco. After some days 
spent in exploration they became so 
impressed with the importance of pre- 
serving the forest that an organization 
was effected for systematic work to that 
end. This club includes many promi- 
nent ladies and gentlemen throughout the 
State. So thorough a campaign of edu- 
cation was prosecuted by this organiza- 
tion, that when the measure for the pre- 
servation of the redwoods came up be- 
fore the legislature, its passage was earn- 
estly urged from every part of the State. 
The bill passed both legislative houses, 
with only two dissenting votes. 

Various important scientific bodies in 
the Eastern States and other localities 
outside of California strongly endorsed 
the movement to save the trees, and bade 
the Sempervirens Club “God speed” in 
its work. And this was well, because 
this magnificent forest belongs not to 
one State or section alone. It is the 
heritage not only of our own great West, 
but of every region, north, south, east 
or west, whose people revere the wonders 
of antiquity, or love and enjoy the grand- 
eur of nature. California is fortunate 
that this forest is within her boundaries, 
and that her people in authority were 
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A cavern in a giant. 


possessed of the wisdom and foresight 
to save for all people and for all eyes 
this marvelous heirloom of an almost 
limitless past. 











THE QUEST 


BY J. K. BONNELL 





Within the pathless region where no dreams 
Pilot the spirit through the dark of sleep, 
Beyond the march lands and the sluggish streams 
Of the five senses bound, there lies a deep 
Enchanted vale, a sombre dungeon-keep 
Lethean, but to my sick heart it seems 
The most desired haven, and I weep 
Seeking it ever—now, alas, in vain— 
For there dwelt once an echo of immortal strain. 


It was a language man has never spoken, 

A music that no ear has ever heard; 
It came, unheralded by any token, 

Unto my soul, and left no single word 

For memory to treasure,—the wind stirred, 
The level sun shone in, my sleep was broken: 

And then the song of the swift-winged bird 
Cleft the sheer heaven, but nevermore for me 
May any song be sweet or any hour be free. 


For that strange spirit-harmony has made 
My heart for aye unsatisfied and proud, 
And though at times there seems a subtle shade 
Of meaning in the beauty of a cloud 
At dawn, or a fair woman’s eyes, the shroud 
- Of sense veils all and I am sore dismayed. 
The haunting echo flies—wild fancies crowd 
The eager brain, but sense may not express 
Aught of that mystic thing in all its loveliness. 





Buried beneath the hollow mockeries 
With which the heart has sought to hide its dearth, 
The mystery divine unfathomed lies 
Awaiting still the hour of its birth. 
Despairing I have sought through all the earth 
The key that will unlock a Paradise; 
More faint and far it grows, but still more worth 
The pain of following. Though Death alone 
Be guardian of its secret, I’ll defy his throne! 














SILK CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA 





BY CARRIE WILLIAMS 


on successfully in California none 

who have given any attention to 
the history of agricultural ventures or 
experiments can doubt. 

As far back as 1854 this branch of 
industry was advocated by the Califor- 
nia Farmer, and some persons were en- 
gaged in raising silk worms on a very 
small scale, just to see if the climate 
suited the worms; and if the kind of mul- 
berry grown on our soil was suitable 
for the silk worm, and if the silk pro- 
duced from such foliage could be con- 
sidered worthy of comparison with silk 
produced in Europe and Asiatic regions. 

The first few attempts made by in- 
competent parties proved not at all sat- 
isfactory. This is most frequently the 
case in all branches of business. The 
first successful attempt to raise silk in 
California was made by Monsieur Pre- 


T silk production can be carried 


vost, a French silk curturist, in 1860. 
The eggs were imported from France 
by Henry Heutsch, a lawyer. The ex- 


hibit of silk was made at the Mechanics’ 
Fair in San Jose. It proved very satis- 
factory to those who labored to show, 
what California silk worms could do, and 
it attracted much attention to the spec- 
ial branch of industry. 

Some of the trees then planted, and 
from which the first silk of this State 
was made, are still standing, and may 
again be used in feeding silk worms, for 
the mulberry is a long-lived tree. There 
are some found in England more than 
three hundred years old. In those early 
days of our golden State there were 
certain facts demonstrated in regard to 
the production of silk, which facts re- 
main to-day as facts beyond all contra- 
diction. A few of those I will here men- 
tion: 

The superiority of our soil and cli- 
mate, and their combined action on the 





foliage of the mulberry tree, cause it 
to yield more and better food; and this 
results in development of more healthy 
and better silk producing worms. Our 
clear, bracing atmosphere, rolling over 
our vast mountains and valleys, from 
the grand old Pacific, which is earth’s 
greatest purifier, overcomes all mias-. 
matic vapors so fatal to silk culture in 
many of the silk districts of Europe. 

There is but little rain-fall during the 
season of the year best adapted to the 
production of silk, and, as a consequence 
of these favorable conditions, the loss 
from death of worms, so discouraging in 
other countries does not exist in our 
State. 

Another special advantage as to cli- 
mate is that there is no need of the 
scrupulous care to keep out of the cocoon- 
ery the fresh, pure air of heaven, lest it 
be laden with too much moisture. Less. 
expensive buildings and better furniture 
and appliances are great helps. So great, 
indeed, that combined with feeding whole 
branchlets instead of separate leaves, the 
work of the cocoonery is reduced very 
materially. These climatic and soil condi- 
tions, discovered to exist when silk was 
first produced in California, are to-day 
found to be no less weighty, and every- 
thing in nature points to the possibility 
and advisability of this State becom- 
ing the great center of the silk industry 
of the world. 

Surely there are unchanging prin- 
ciples that abide forever. There are cer- 
tain truths pertaining to the silk in- 
dustry that will forever remain the same. 
Briefly summed up, they are: A mild, 
dry, equable climate; good soil for the 
production of the foliage; good care and 
protection for the worms, especially 
cleanliness. With reasonable attention 
in all details success will surely follow. 
For a number of years after the fact of 
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producing silk in California was demon- 
strated by M. Prevost he continued to 
labor for its further development, and 
in a practical way showed the people 
how it might be done. He not only 
sought to diffuse a knowledge of the 
silk business in the United States, but 
he sought to open a foreign market for 
silk worm eggs from other countries. 
In this latter enterprise he succeeded 
so far as to receive orders for hundreds 
of pounds of eggs more than he could 
supply. Seeing that it was a possible 
thing for California soon to become the 
great market of the world for silk eggs, 
with this thought in mind he left his 
work here for a short visit to France, 
intending to obtain a large invoice of 
the very choicest eggs and return to his 
adopted home to enter the silk business 
on a grand scale. But alas! all his cal- 
culations failed. He died in France, and 
thus this great scheme, which he had 
so far guided toward success, came to 
nought, as no person was found capable 
of taking his place. 

From time to time fugitive efforts 
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were made by those who had little or 
no practical knowledge of the business, 
but these all failed to accomplish what 
was first planned for the silk business of 
our State. 

During those years of silk raising by 
M. Prevost, silk experts from different 
countries of Europe and Asia visited 
his cocooneries, and the silk factories 
put them in operation, and without a 
dissenting voice, they all pronounced the 
silk produced in California the very best 
in the world. Here, then, is the point 
we wish to make. Silk of the very best 
quality was produced and manufactured 
in California—in the northern and mid- 
dle counties—nearly forty years ago. It 
was then proved that our specially fa- 
vorable climate, our superior quality of 
leaf food and our modern appliances 
more than counterbalanced the cheap 
labor of the Orient. All these conditions 
remain, or we may say are intensified, 
as in all branches of agricultural indus- 
try labor is lessened by the use of ma- 
chinery, and much more work is accom- 
plished in a given time. Therefore, the 





Worms feeding on mulberry leaves. 
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Silk exhibit of native cocoons, reeled 
silk and embroidery from California silk. 


oft repeated objection to silk production, 
“cheap labor,” has really no more bear- 
ing on this question than it should have 
on the manufacture of silk; for this was 
admitted by F. M. Cheney, President of 
the Silk Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, when before the Sena- 
torial Committee on Revision of the 
Tariff, during 1890, he was asked by 
Senator La Follette: “About what is the 
difference between the wages of labor in 
the manufacture of silk in the countries 
with which you compete in your manu- 
facture?” 

Mr. Cheney replied: “We pay about 
twice as much as they do in England, 
about three times as much as they do in 
France, three and a quarter what they do 
in Italy, and probably ten times as much 
as they do in China and Japan.” 

Mr. La Follette replied: “If you can suc- 
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cessfully manufacture silk in this coun- 
try, notwithstanding the difference in the 
wages here, why could you not produce 
the cocoons in this country and the raw 
silk in this country, notwithstanding the 
difference in wages?” 

“It requires a good deal of investment 
of .capital,” explained Mr. Cheney. “In 
the first place you have to plant the 
mulberry trees. There is the agricul- 
tural department who cultivates the tree. 
Then the care of the worm is something 
that requires the greatest nicety and 
faithfulness. They have to be arranged 
as carefully as babies and spare room 
given to them. It is not unskilled labor 
that can be applied to them. You can- 
not turn silk worms loose and let them 
grow.” 

“It is not unskilled labor employed in 
the manufacture of silk?” asked Mr. La 
Follette. 

“No.” 

“It requires the greatest nicety and 
superior intelligence and long practice to 
educate one in the art of manufacturing 
silk, does it not?” 

“Well, I have summed up everything 
I have to say, and I say we cannot pro- 
duce silk in this country at all,” said 
Mr. Cheney, in conclusion. 

I give these extracts of official state- 
ments, that people may see that there is 
no more difference in the wages of silk 
producers than of silk manufacturers. 
Yet it is a well-known fact that since 
these statements were made, silk manu- 
facturies have multiplied fifty per cent., 
as then there were only about four hun- 
dred silk factories in the United States. 
Now there are over nine hundred. 

Either in 1893 or ’94 this same Mr. 
F. N. Cheney visited my miniature works 
in San Diego, and expressed himself 
as greatly surprised at the samples 
of cocoons I then showed him. He also 
stated emphatically that the samples of 
reeled silk which I had reeled from co- 
coons which I had raised in my own home 
were “perfect” and “fit for the finest 


fabric that is woven.” 

This goes to show the quality of silk 
that can be produced in our golden State; 
for I can conscientiously say that I have 
reeled just as good cocoons and made 
in the 


just as good silk produced 
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northern counties as in San Diego. Silk 
can be produced in the whole State. The 
difference in quality of product will, I 
think, be but trifling, if any be found. 
The great difference will be the length 
of season. The further south the longer 
the season. Several crops of silk may 
be raised all through the State if the 
trees be pruned judiciously and new slips 
put in so as to yield tender leaves for 
the young worms as they come. 

In San Diego I have had silk worms 
every day in the year for consecutive 
years. But I do not hold that it would 
pay to produce silk here more than nine 
months in the year. 

During my years of experimenting in 
this business I have discovered, and 
proved beyond all contradiction, that the 
production of silk worms can be under 
human control, that is, if at the proper 
time the eggs are placed in cold stor- 
age below 40 degrees Fahrenheit they 
may be kept from hatching indefinitely. 





Canopy and tray showing cocoons. 
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I have kept them for fifteen months, and 
then found that a large per cent gave 
out strong healthy worms. But some 
taken out after twelve months storage 
hatched 95 per cent. Whether the differ- 
ence in these results was altogether ow- 
ing to the time of storage or the original 
quality of the eggs I am not now able 
to say. I think it was owing to the latter 
cause. 

Thus it may be noted that not only 
may silk be produced in California of a 
better quality than we import from for- 
eign countries, but also that there is an 
open market for silk eggs. Especially 
may this be emphasizea because in all 
silk-producing countries of Europe and 
Asia traces of that fatal disease still lin- 
ger, while here there is found no trace 
of disease. Nor could such diseasé ever 
be found here, for it originated in filth 
and neglect of the worms while rearing 
them in overcrowded dwellings, ‘with 
little means of ventilation. 
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Some may say: “What a pity that the 
silk industry was ever let fall into the 
background!” It would seem so, and yet 
looking at it in a philosophic way we see 
differently. Had the silk business con- 
tinued to engross the attention of the 
public since the early sixties, the fruit 
interest of California would never have 





been developed as it now is. A similar 
example is seen in the very founding 
of our nation. Had the Pilgrim Fathers 
(and mothers) landed on the coast of 
California instead of on Plymouth Rock, 
the entire eastern region would have 
been slow in developing. Persons now 
tasting the sweets of our glorious climate 
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would have been loath to migrate to re- 
gions of blizzards, electric storms and 
cyclones. 

But now that our nation is established 
by the hand of Him who ruleth all na- 
tions, and that our lines have gone to 
the far-off isles where the Stars and 
Stripes float over millions of people who 
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Native silk in skeins and apparatus for reeling and spinning. 


look to us for instruction as well as pro- 
tection, it becomes our imperative duty 
as a people to expand and multiply our 
industries in order to keep pace with our 
geographical expansion. 

There are yet millions of acres of fer- 
tile lands in this State, now given up to 
the natural growths of the soil, to shelter 
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wild beasts and creeping things; yet 
yielding no revenue to the State or na- 
tion. These acres should be planted with 
the choicest mulberry trees. They should 
be cared for as other trees, and they 
would much sooner bring to the owners 
substantial reward. 

Silk raising, like every other branch 
of business, will be found to give back 
in cash, in just proportion to the capital 
invested, and the amount of care be- 
stowed on the details and general man- 
agement. If a housewife sees fit to keep 
a hundred or two worms, on which she 
bestows little or no care, she will reap 
accordingly. If, as has been tried in the 
past, alien syndicates are organized, 
large expensive buildings are erected, 
and furnished according to old European 
style—supplied with foreign eggs and a 
foreigner installed as chief manager— 
the result will likely be as in former 
years, disastrous, and the entire business 
will be counted as another failure in silk 
producing. It is not seldom that failure 
is due to want of common sense and 
lack of executive ability. 
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But, if desired, let capital combine 
and operate on a large scale, and there 
is no reason why it should not succeed. 
Let managers be employed who know 
something about the business, and who 
are willing to learn something more. 
Let them first work on a limited scale, 
and see what the requirements are, and 
then let them enlarge the work as fast 
as circumstances will admit, for there 
is really no limit to what may be done in 
silk production and generating seed 
(eggs) in this State. 

If colonies of silk raisers were organ- 
ized and established in suitable locali- 
ties there would soon be witnessed a 
wonderful unfolding of our hitherto un- 
developed resources. Our population 
would vastly increase, and with our in- 
crease of citizenship our wealth would 
increase. Undeveloped wealth or re- 
sources are of no use to State or nation. 
It is but the talent folded away in the 
napkin, and as such it receives its due re- 
ward. Where individuals go into the 
business, three to five acres shouli be 
the minimum. But the more the better, 





Silk worms 


in various stages of growth. 
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if only well cared for. 

Millions of dollars worth of reeled silk 
is brought to San Francisco every year, 
landed, and then shipped across the con- 
tinent to Eastern manufacturers, who 
weave the silk into fabric, and then ship 
back to us the manufactured article. Let 
horticulturists and business men con- 
sider these facts, for facts they are. Is 
it wise in us to send money out of the 
State for an inferior article, when we can 
in the greatest abundance produce a 
superior article with less trouble and 
less expense? Yes, I say, far less ex- 
pense, for most of the small silk pro- 
ducers of the far-off East have to pay 
as much rent per acre as would purchase 
the same amount of land here. And con- 
sider, too, the difference in growth of 
trees. It is asserted by those who have 
seen and know whereof they speak that 
a mulberry tree will grow as much here 
in one year as in Europe in three years. 
I have often seen limbs of ten feet 
growth in one season. If, then, we have 
such a wonderful climate, so healthful 
as to forbid disease of silk worms, and 
so congenial to the mulberry tree, why 
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cannot we produce at least a large per 
cent of our own silk? Are not the Ameri- 
cans as a people possessed of as bright 
genius as the laboring classes of foreign 
nations? Are we not the foremost nation 
in the world for inventions of all kinds? 
And did not Richardson’s manufactured 
silks take the first premium at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900? 

Before the Civil War and for some 
time after, we manufactured only about 
fifteen per cent of the silk we as a nation 
use. Now we manufacture more than 
seventy-five per cent. 

The greatest drawback or obstacle to 
the progress of the silk industry is the 
lack of knowledge, even of the first 
principles. To illustrate this, I will say 
that a certain lady apparently from the 
“higher walks of life,” once called at 
my place of business and greatly ad- 
mired what she saw, and while enthu- 
siastically commenting on the beauties 
of the samples of silk shown, remarked: 
“How wonderful that little worms should 
bring out of the dirty ground such beauti- 
ful material.” 

There is little or no attention paid 





Moths, cocoons and reeled silk. 
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to this special branch of natura. history. 
There are few, if any, school books with 
special chapters or illustrations on silk. 
The teachers themselves were not taught 
and hence they are not qualified to teach 
those placed under their care. I think 
one would be safe in making the asser- 
tion that there is not one per cent of 
all the teachers in the State of Cali- 
fornia who could give an approximate 
estimate of the possible money value 
of one acre of mulberry leaves fed to silk 
worms. 

Without going into detail I may here 
state that one acre well cared for will 
yield seventy to one hundred pounds of 
reeled silk, and one pound of reeled silk 
will make from five to fifty yards of 
fabric. In advanced educational schools 
and colleges we never read of large- 
hearted philanthropists endowing “chairs 
of silk culture.” Of course not. Silk, 
as a rule, is only thought of as a “wom- 
anly sort of work,” not worthy the at- 
tention of thorough business men. This 
is a very false idea of the industry, that 
should at once be dispelled. Any work 
or industry that puts in motion $600,- 
000,000 annually, calls for capital, brains 
and energy. This is the estimated re- 
tail cost of silk for the world, and we 
Americans use one-fourth of that amount. 

We now send out $45,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000 yeariy for reeled silk to keep our 
silk factories going. Yet it is estimated 
that our golden State could supply 
nearly, if not all, of this vast amount 
of silk. 

It is stated in the New York Herald of 
August 3d that Miss H. A. Kelley of 
Charleston, S. C., has been appointed a 
special “field agent” by the United States 
Government for the establishment of 
silk culture as a national industry. If 
this is really so, then there will be 
a market for cocoons in the United 
States, the want of which has been the 
great hindrance to our silk production. 
in all localities. 

Miss Kelley has*spent six years in 


Italy studying the nature and habits of 
the silk worm, and now offers the Gov- 
ernment, rent free, the use of buildings 
worth $30,000, which she used as a fe- 
male seminary since 1870. It has long 
been her purpose to establish a national 
college of scientific silk culture in those 
buildings at Charleston. Her appoint- 
ment as field agent by the Government 
followed her lectures at the Charles 
ton Exposition, and an examination of 
her work by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This movement, inaugurated by 
a Southern woman of means, signifies 
very much for all agricultural sections 
of the whole country where the silk 
worm can be raised, the mulberry tree 
produced. 

It means for California that she need 
not fear being brought into competition 
with any State in the union in the pro- 
duction of silk. Our climate for this 
special business stafids unrivaled. Then, 
too, Italian methods may do for Italy, 
and Southern States where colored labor 
may be brought largely into requisition, 
but we have, and should ever maintain, 
better methods for managing the insect: 
methods that will result in larger re- 
turns for the amount of labor expended. 

But whatever these difference may or 
may not be, it will be a grand thing for 
the whole nation if the silk industry be 
established as a national industry. It 
will open a market for cocoons and at 
least in a measure correct the error that 
for years has kept millions out of the 
national treasury—that is, it will lessen 
the importation of reeled silk, as raw 
silk, and hence free of duty, when in 
reality it is 25 per cent manufactured, 
and should in this proportion pay rev- 
enue. Miss Kelley’s project deserves 
unbounded success. 

Let the mulberry trees go in by the 


: thousand, and we can soon furnish silk 


eggs for our own State and export better 
and more healthy stock than can be 
produced in any country of Europe or 
Asia. 













CALIFORNIA FRVITS AND FLOWERS 





A Study of the Beauties and Possibilities of the State’s Agriculture 





BY C. G. NORTON 
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“Japan in California” is not alone a figure of speech during the spring months, 
when the cherry trees are snowy with blossoms more beautiful than those which 
bloom at Yeddo or Nagasaki. 





Ciuster of Reval Ann Cherrie 


Frown H. Postiethwaite’s Orch < 
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The fruit here given is only less pleasing to the eye than the blossoms which have 
brought it forth. These are the famous Royal Ann cherries, which are sent to 
France—strange fact!—to return as French imported Maraschino. Many of them 
are canned in San Francisco and put under a foreign label. 








The above cut shows a fine example of the Alicante Bouchet wine grape, an im- 
ported stock which in California is outrivaling the Italian product. 
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Fig. 1.—Forged handwriting, s 














Expert Photography as Applied 
to Forgery 





BY MORGAN BACKUS 


cacy of experts in handwriting and photography to 

detect forgery and establish the genuineness of sig- 
aatures. To show the real status of experts in these lines 
I have (at the request of the editors of the Overland Monthly 
and others) compiled some facts which I illustrate by 
photographs that are not unsuitable to the nature of this 
number. 

We present here a few illustrations which demonstrate 
in different ways the possibilities of the proper kind of 
photographic apparatus in the hands of an expert, and used 
in connection with handwriting. 

I will not attempt to enumerate the reasons, past and 
present, why some experts have no standing with attorneys, 
bankers, or merchants. The light esteem in which certain 
photographers are held does not prove that forgery cannot 
and has not been detected by means of the camera. 

It is impractical—or at least very unsatisfactory from 
an expert standpoint—to try to make a small copy of a 
document of a suspicious nature, expecting to make a useful 
bromide enlargement therefrom. Such a print will never 
give the details, character and idiosyncracies of a person’s 
handwriting, or in cases of forgery show what has been 
done to alter it, and what ulterior was in view. A “long 
draw” for direct enlargement in the camera is the only safe 
method. 

The illustrations herewith show as plainly as is possible 
with engravings, the details which it is my purpose to point 
out. Number 1 and 2 were made in a 17x20 copying cam- 
era, with a seventeen foot draw, and enlarged from the 
original signature 40 times, or twenty diameters. Number 
1 was exhibited in the District Court. Ordinary photo- 
graphs failed to prove the charge of forgery brought 
against a Captain in the Paymaster’s Department in the 
United States army. The handwriting expert, Professor 
Ames, could see evidences of something suspicious 
under his miscroscope, but would not be willing to testify 
before the jury unless large direct photographs were made. 
This was done, and it was at once apparent that an attempt 
had been made to simulate a signature, and that it had been 
afterwards necessary to retrace parts of it This was read- 
ily understood when it was explained by Professor Ames 
that the point of the pen will leave at start and finish more 
ink than it sheds during the course of a line. 


E VEN at this date there are many who doubt the effi- 





Fig. 3.—Natural signature made in weakness. 
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As a second illustration of a different 
sort of forgery, Number 2 will be inter- 
esting. Here is a case where a will was 
written in a small note-book and this 
is a portion of one of the pages en- 
larged about ten times direct. By close 
inspection the pen furrows of the 11 and 
5 may be still distinguished. These can 
be detected by the expert with the 
proper lighting and handling. The first 
figures were simply erased without 
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dences of erasure. None were found, 
but it was claimed that the signature 
in question was copied off-hand by some 
forger, and that the nervous, over-careful 
movement made the hand shake, thus 
causing crooked lines. An enlarged 
negative on 17x20 brought out the effect 
shown in illustration number 3. The 
other evidence in court revealed the fact 
that the party whose signature it really 
is, was at the time of writing it, in ill 


Fig. 4.—Real and forged signatures used for comparison. 


chemicals, and the other figures written 
over. This case never came into court, 
as the pen furrows showed too plainly. 

The illustration numbers 3 and 4 must 
be taken together. Number 4 is a group- 
ing of eleven signatures enlarged about 
8 times on a 17x20 plate. Among these 
is one signature which was not alleged 
to be genuine. This is number 2 on the 
left. A print was made purposely dark 
in order to ascertain if there were evi- 


health. A careful comparison of the 
signatures presented shows a decided 
similarity in character not only in the 
starting and ending of the capitals and 
small letters, but also in the effort to 
rise above the base line at the end of 
the signature. The formation of the 
signature questioned is throughout of the 
same general nature. No persons ever 
write their signature twice alike, and in 
cases of the disease of the spinal cord 















and brain the handwriting is among the 
first voluntary movements to depart 
from the normal condition of perform- 
ance. 

In illustrating the detection of chemi- 
cal erasure by photography, I present 
number 5. This is a case where writing 
has been erased by one of several com- 
pounds made for that purpose. But the 
paper was not of the hardest, and its 
fibres became separated, not apparently 
to the naked eye, but when the same 
hand wrote over them they took up the 
ink irregularly. A strong side light and 
enlargement direct in the camera 
brought this out. 

Speaking of side lights, it is only in 
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detection of forgeries that these should 
be used. As a rule a soft, diffused 
light from all about brings the best re- 
sults. 

Expert photography is really hard, 
nervous work if done _ conscientious- 
ly, as in expert handwriting. There is 
a feeling that these experts should be 
appointed by the courts in all cases, 
for while there are not so many of 
them, yet when one side gets one the 
other side is sure to get another, and 
if the first man honestly finds evidence 
against his clicats he is seldom, if 
ever, called into court. The time may 
come when legislation covering the 
ground may be necessary. 
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Fig. 5.—Chemical erasure. 
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BY ARTHUR INKERSLE 


tleship and almost as formidable 

to inoffensive coasting vessels, is 
one of the most curious methods of trans- 
porting a natural product to market. So 
far as is known it is in vogue only on 
the Pacific Coast, and even if the con- 
struction of these monsters should be 
discontinued, on account of the opposi- 
tion of sea-faring men and lumber-deal- 
ers, or for any other reason, the log- 
raft will take its place in local history 
as one of the peculiar freaks of the 
lumber trade. Up to the present time 
eight or ten log rafts have been suc- 
cessfully towed down from the lumber 
regions of Oregon or Washington to San 
Francisco, several of them having been 
built at Stella, which is on the Washing- 
ton shore of the Columbia River and 
about twenty miles from its mouth. 
The rafts are built in a cradle, which 


T huge log raft, as long as a bat- 
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is anchored near shore in shallow water. 
The cradle looks very much like the 
framework of a big wooden ship: it has 
a double keel and is constructed of 
heavy timbers with strong knee-braces 
between the floor timbers and the ver- 
ticals at a point which in a vessel would 
be called the bilge. The keel is made 
in two sections, which are held together 
by massive locks and clamps, while the 
raft is being constructed. The piles 
forming the raft are from 80 to 110 feet 
long, and to make a strong and at the 
same time flexible structure out of pieces 
of such comparative shortness is a work 
that calls for considerable skill and 
would be impossible without the cradle. 
The piles are put in one by one dy @ 
derrick in such a manner as to break 
joint as much as possible, the abutting 
ends of one line of piles being placed 
opposite to the middle of the adjacent 




















line. When the raft is finished, it is 
wrapped round with cables of 1% inch 
iron chain at intervals of twelve feet. 
‘tne cable holds it strongly together, yet 
do not deprive it wholly of flexibility. 

Running from stern to stern of the 
cigar-shaped raft, and right through its 
center, are two 2-inch chains, one hold- 
ing the bulkheads at each end in place, 
and the other being fastened to the haw- 
ser. From the towing chain lateral 
chains running from the center connect 
with the encircling bands. Thus it is 
possible to apply a steady strain in tow- 
ing, for the stronger the pull the more 
tightly the logs are held together. 

After the raft is launched the locks 
of the cradle are opened by pulling on 
ropes connected with them, and the two 
sections of the cradle float apart, leaving 
the raft ready to be towed away. 

The first rafts which were built, though 
much smaller than those now construct- 
ed, came to pieces, and the piles, drifting 
here and there, up and down the Coast, 
were a serious danger to navigators. 
For this reason shipping men have on 
several occasions made loud complaints 
about this novel method of bringing 
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lumber to market, but so far have not 
succeeded in putting an end to the traf- 
fic. The later raft, built according 
to the method described above, have 
shown themselves able to withstand the 
roughest ocean trip. 

The various rafts have contained from 
4,000 to 15,000 piles. From the mouth 
of the Columbia River to San Francisco 
is a distance of seven hundred miles, 
and under ordinary conditions of weather 
a powerful tug will tow a raft down 
from the Columbia river bar to the 
Golden Gate in about twelve days. 

In September, 1899, one of these rafts, 
while being towed by the Czarina, broke 
away and was lost. The tug Rescue 
was sent out to look for it, and, if pos- 
sible, to bring it in. The wind being 
from the northwest, it was supposed that 
the raft would be carried to the south, 
so Captain Thomas of the Rescue started 
out in that direction from San Fran- 
cisco. After he had been out for four 
days, he put into Santa Cruz for in- 
structions, and was ordered to return 
to San Francisco, as the raft had been 
seen in tow of a steamer. This report 
turned out to be erroneous, and on Sep- 








“Cigar” raft near Fort Stevens, Oregon. 
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Moored to a wharf at Fort Stevens. 


tember 25th the tug again started out in 
a southerly direction. Early in the 
morning of September 27th the big raft 
was sighted about two miles off the 
coast at Lompoc, which is twenty-five 
miles to the south of Port Harford. 
Though it had been buffeted about for 
several days, it was almost uninjured, 
only the stern being a little broken. 
The towing hawser was picked up and 
the raft was towed in to Port Harford 
at the rate of about a mile an hour. In 
Port Harford Bay there was a consider- 
able swell, and in trying to hold the raft 
the tug lost an anchor and forty fathoms 
of chain. The tug Monarch was then 
sent down from San Francisco to help 
the Rescue, and though a strong north- 
west wind was blowing and a heavy sea 
running, the raft was towed into San 
Francisco harbor in four days, having 
suffered only a little damage to its bow. 
Once inside the Golden Gate, the tugs 
Relief, Alert, and J. H. Redmond, with 
the Monarch and Rescue, shoved the 
raft into the mud in Mission Bay, where 
the owners had her broken up. So great 
had been the strain that some of the 
piles on the outside were nearly cut in 
two by the cables binding the whole 
great structure together. Shipping men 
were much pleased at the removal of the 
raft from the path of sea-going vessels, 
and the owners were much gratified by 
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its recovery, for of the ten thousand 
piles which the raft originally contained 
not more than four hunared were lost. 
The raft was about 600 feet long, 60 
feet wide, and 30 feet deep, drawing 20 
feet of water. 

In September, 1900, a raft 618 feet 
long, and drawing 28 feet of water, 
reached San Francisco. It contained 
more than seven million linear feet of 
timber, and was towed from West Seat- 
tle by the tugs Tatoosh and Rescue. Off 
the Mendocino coast a storm was en- 
countered, both tugs and raft finding it 
necessary to heave to for 24 hours. There 
was a heavy sea, but the tugs lay under 
the lea of the big raft, and rode out 
the storm. 

Like passenger-steamers, men-of-war, 
and other things, log rafts tend con- 
stantly to increase in size. A gigantic 
raft was recently constructed on Puget 
Sound containing from twelve thousand 


_ to fifteen thousand piles of an average 


length of sixty feet. In such a raft there 
are about 800,000 feet of piling, or more 
than a dozen sailing vessels could carry. 
The lumber men now feel so certain of 
being able to get these monstrous craft 
to their destination that it is proposed 
to construct a raft to be towed to Japan. 

This method of transporting timber, 
while it is interesting from its novelty 
and boldness, has little to recommend it 























except that it is profitable to the owners 
of the lumber. If one of these great 
rafts, as big as a man-of-war and much 
more unwieldy, breaks away from the 
tugs that have it in tow, it means almost 
certain destruction to any vessel that 
encounters it on a dark night, while, af- 
ter it has been broken up by the force 
of the waves, thousands of piles are scat- 
tered broadcast over the ocean, any one 
of which may sink a sailing vessel or 
passenger steamer. Besides this, one 
raft of the largest size contains enough 
piles to furnish loads for a score of or- 
dinary coasting schooners, carrying a 
master and four or five men apiece. The 
log raft deprives the schooner of freight 
and her sailors of employment. But so 
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long as great quantities of lumber can 
be quickly and cheaply brought to mar- 
ket in this manner, there is little likeli- 
hood that any regard for men thrown out 
of employment or for the danger in- 
curred by vessels navigating the sea be- 
tween the forests of Puget Sound and 
the lumber markets of San Francisco will 
cause the industry to be abandoned. The 
earlier rafts carried no lights or any- 
thing on which a light could be displayed, 
but when one of the local newspapers 
pointed out that this is an infraction 
of the law and renders a craft liable to 
seizure, the lumber men set up a brand 
new tripod and lantern on the next raft 
from the Sound after it had arrived 
safely within the Golden Gate. 











“Cigar” raft with near end aground. 
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CALIFORNIA’S YEAR IN ART 





It is the purpose of the editors of the Overland Monthly to 
present for the space of one year the best work, hitherto unpub- 
lished, of California’s contemporary school of artists. With the 
exception, of course, of New York, there is no State in the Union 
that can equal California in the number and standing of her artists 
This is due partly to the genius of the West and partly to the 
surpassing advantages which Nature in California offers to her in- 
terpreters. California has very justly been called “ Our Italy ” 
and to her sons and daughters has been given something of the 
Italian temperment. Mixed with this is an American originality 
which, given time, should create new schools and new manners 
peculiar to our province. This of course will take time. Man- 
ners and schools are not developed in a day or a generation. Art 
is long and the beaux arts are almost a matter of heredity. Cali- 
fornia painting and sculpture, however, need no excuses; and this 


our readers will probably decide in following our ‘“‘ Year in Art.” 
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Lagoon sails in Venice. (From the etching by Marion Holden.) 
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an old trail in the Redwoods. 


. Latimer.) 


(From a painting by 
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THE LOVE OF ADAM PANCOAST 








BY JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


EVERAL years are gone since I 
S was owner and master of the 

steamer Oonamak, schooner-rigged 
and of five hundred tons burden. It was 
our second season of cruising for seal, 
getting them where we could and running 
when we must, from the Patrol. Just as 
we had gotten ready for a trip to the 
Japanese Coast one of the Russians 
caught us in a corner, hinted at terms, 
and, when I proved deaf, towed the whole 
outfit into Vladivostock. I was easy in 


my mind till I found that high talk was 
no good; nobody carea when they dis- 
covered when I was broke for cash. They 
seized the steamer and my catch filled 
other pockets. For a while I had a tough 
time; the men cursed me because they 
had lost their shares, the engineer quit 
me on a stray cargo boat and all followed. 

At the end of a month I was become 
pretty well used to the place, had built 
me a hut on the shore and was prospect- 
ing to get away with my vessel, a difficult 





All those days | spent on the beach by the door of my hut. 
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piece of work, but one I was bound to 
do. 

I was not the only man in straits, for 
up the harbor, off the wharf of the mar- 
ket where the junks and sampans lay, was 
the topsail schooner, “Allie A. Alter, of 
Seattle.” She had been seized two sum- 
mers before, and there she iay, rotting. 
It made me sick to think of my craft 
going the same road, for frost in winter, 
sun in summer, taken together with lack 
of care, had wracked the schooner’s decks 
and warped her spars, until she had be- 
come so worthiess that the Russians had 
trusted her skipper, sour old Adam Pan- 
coast, with sole charge of her. Adam 
and I had been acquainted before in the 
way of business and had had several 
fights, in one of which he had beaten me 
clean. Naturally, I did not hanker after 
his company; besides, I considered that 
until I had my plans finished, it would do 
me no good to be seen with him. When 
my men deserted, the old man came 
around to have a chat, he being lone- 
some, 1 suppose, but I was strictly on 
business and told him right off that if he 
reckoned I was chumming with scow- 
dwellers he mistook his man. That shut 
the old chap up and he went back to his 
tub.” 

This was all right for a couple of 
months, but it was getting along into the 
autumn, and if I waited till the harbor 
froze it was goodbye to the world until 
next season. Besides, I was dreaming 
nights of my wife and children and the 
loneliness was biting in. All those days 
I spent on the beach by the door of my 
hut, keeping an eye on the Oonamak and 
figuring. It was getting ticklish, for I 
could not see the way out single-handed. 
One good man, only one, would do the 
whole thing up to the handle. 

I sat on the shale, cursing my luck 
and thinking of all the others free and 
living life in the open. The salt wind 
that poured in from the seaward, the 
spreading water quivering out there into 
racing waves made me seasick, and I 
saw the sky above me flying like a tide 
between the yellow hills. I was almost 
regretting that I had turned down old 
Adam Pancoast so sharp, when I saw him 
sculling down the bay in a small boat. 
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I wanted to hail him, but I didn’t, though 
I fair shouted when he sheered in toward 
the beach where I sat. He crawled out 
of the boat and looked at me, and I looked 
at him. The old party was down to 
cases; he wasn’t dressed much and his. 
face was sharp as a bird’s bill. When 
I sang out, “How are ye, Captain?” he 
answered eagerly, and sat down beside 
me. I noticed that speech came a little 
hard to Adam and there wasn’t much life 
to his words. 

“Been pretty lonesome?” said I. 

“Lonesome? A—a little,” he answered, 
grinning at his decayed clothes. “But 
it’s cheap.” 

‘“What’s the matter?” said I. “Did the 
Russians clean you out? Broke?” 

“Not exactly broke,” he responded, “but 
d badly bent—and—as you say, 
lonesome. Not but that I’m pretty much 
alone anywhere,” he went on, “even in 
’Frisco or Seattle. You see l’m not a 
man of family and that makes the differ- 
ence.” 

“You ought to be mighty glad you 
aren’t a man of family just now. I’d like 
to be in ’Frisco,” I said. 

“Mebbe you would, but what would I 
do? I’d go to Jimmie Brown’s office and 
I'd say, ‘Hello, Jim,’ and Jimmie ’ud say, 
‘Hello, Pancoast, take a chair.’ 

““T’ve got a chair,’ I’d say. 

“Well, take two chairs, Adam.’ 

“That ’ud mean that Jimmie was too 
busy to talk to me and I’d be a lot lone- 
lier than I am here, for in this place I’m 
not the only lonesome one. It makes the 
difference, not being a family man.” 

“This is no place for any man, no mat- 
ter what his condition,” said I, letting 
out some profanity. I saw with the tail 
of my eye that the old coot was bright- 
ening up. “Do it again, mate,” he gasped, 
“do it again.” I got angry and gave him a 
little more on his own account, and he 
enjoyed it immensely. “That’s the first 
respectable, God-fearing cussin’ I’ve heard 
in two years,” he cackled, “and it makes 
me feel young again.” 

After that he came over pretty regu- 
larly. I was glad to see him, for I was 
getting nervous and off my chow. To be 
sure, he was not much better, though he 
was got beyond the age when a man or- 
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dinarily fights for what he wants. 

As I had known him to be in old times 
a splendid seaman and without fear of 
anything, it came over me more and 
more that he was the man to help me out 
of my present predicament; so one day 
I broke in on his palaver and said, “‘Cap- 
tain, have ye never thought of leaving 
this place?” 

Adam held up before him a shaking 
hand. “D’ ye know the palm of your 
hand? I know all the ways out of this 
hell, and there isn’t one way, not one, 
of saving my vessel.” “Save your ves- 
sel,” I shouted; “why, man, you don’t 
mean to say that you value that ancient 
tub at anything of price?” It made me 
hot for the man to play the fool in such 
a matter; the devil couldn’t have sailed 
the “Allie A. Alter” one mile. “Come and 
help me work my steamer out. Your 
schooner is no good; leave her.” 

“No, no,” said Pancoast, dully, “it’s not 
a matter of business and I won’t abandon 
my ship.” 

I didn’t know exactly what he meant, 
so I dropped the subject then, but little 
by little I worked around to it again, and 
one day I made him a proposition. ‘Cap- 
tain Pancoast,” said I, “I put it before you 
squarely that the ‘Oonamak’ is my boat; 
that she is too good for the Russians, you 
can see. Ni v, if. you will sail her out 
with me, I’ll give you a one-eighth interest 
in her.” 

The old codger shook my hand. “If 
you give me a tow,” he said, “I’ll work 
your craft off shore and we can each 
pick up a crew.” 

“Good Lord, man,” I broke out, “your 
blasted schooner would founder in a ze- 
phyr. Anybody can see she’s too rotten 
to sell a Chinaman for a truck boat.” 

The old man got on his legs and his 
voice was a screech. 
the fastest and the most seaworthy ves- 
sel on the Pacific, and you know it—didn’t 
[ beat you into Nagasaki?” He couldn’t 
say much more, but I understood what 
he meant. It made me tired all over to 
be hearing such nonsense, and I told him 
so. No good; he was clean crazy and 
went off in a huff. 

That night I made up my mind that 
business was business, and if it had to 


“That schooner is- 


be done with an idiot, it was the latter’s 
look out. The next day I hunted up Pan- 
coast and told him I meant straight talk. 
“Take it or leave it,” I said; “if you’ll 
help me out with the Oonamak, I’ll tow 
you anywhere within one thousand miles.” 

“Done,” responded Adam snapping at 
the bargain, “and I’ll supply hawser. How 
shall we get out?” 

“I have forty days coal in the Oona- 
mak’s hold,” I explained, “and she is ship- 
shape. I reckon I can run the engine room 
if you will steer.” “That’s good sense, 
my son,” said the old gentleman, “What , 
next?” 

“There is a moonless night due ten 
days hence, with hign tide at twelve 
o’clock. You cast your schooner adrift 
on the top of the flood, get her out where 
she will clear everything, then come 
aboard my craft and help get up steam 
while we drift by the Guard vessel. When 
we are clean of that we can pick up the 
schooner and be off.” 

“Trust to luck to fool those forts on 
that yellow hill?” asked Adam pointing 
with a rusty forefinger. 

“Yes, and I'll take the heavy work and 
get rid of the two watchmen on my ship.” 

This last job I took singlehanded be- 
cause I distrusted the old man’s nerve 
and I didn’t want him to back out. But 
it was several days pefore I drummed a 
simple plan out of my head. It was to 
wait till we both got aboard the steamer 
after setting the schooner adrift, and 
knock them over the side. Naturally I 
said nothing to the old chap about it, 
sure that he would come to time at the 
pinch. 

We talked the whole matter over 
again till the night appointed came, 
just as we wanted it; starry and without 
much wind. After the sunset gun we 
went out to the Allie A. Alter where the 
skipper gave me a good supper. Being 
his guest—and the meal was good—l 
didn’t hint to him that his schooner was 
a spectacle for a Jap. The crazy decks, 
the masts far gone with dry rot and 
twisted like old trees made it look a very 
ark, and he was stepping it as though it 
were a yacht. He had even sweated up 
a musty Kayar hawser and wet it down 
for use. That tickled me but I said noth- 
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ing. 

“We must get aboard the Oonamak by 
ten o’clock,” I told him, “to see the 
boilers full and everything ready to get 
up steam; we’ll have to be prepared to 
drop our cable and run by midnight.” 

“That is a change of plan, and I object 
to it,” said he, “I have my own crait to 
look out for.” 

“There are still two watchmen to be 
got out of the way.” 

He cursed me loud and deep, but there 
was no help for him. We stood around 
waiting till we heard four bells struck 
on the watch-vessel far down the harbor. 
I hustled old Adam into the small-boat 
and we pulled for my steamer, reaching 
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the after deck safely. Once on board, 
I drew my knife and took a looksee to 
find the whereabouts of the Russians. 
In the saloon I found them, eating my 
stores, and I grew warm as I watched; 
but it would have done no good to tackle 
them below, so, after waiting a while, 
I had to fall in with Fancoast’s contin- 
ual suggestion and we pulled back to the 
schooner. The old duffer was wild to 
get his craft well adrift and as soon as 
he was on his own quarter-deck he swung 
aft to the wheel, and sang out, though in 
a low voice, “Mr. Gibson, get the anchor 
off the ground, if you please.” 

I was cross, for things seemed to be 
going wrong, and it was in a rage that 
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| meant straight talk. 


“Take it or leave it,” | said. 

















I blurted out, “I don’t please, and my 
name is Captain Joseph Gibson.” 

“Get the anchor up immediately,’ came 
the furious command. ‘ 

For answer I hauled out by knife and 
started forward. 

“Cut my cable, will you? You’ll jolly 
well break your back heaving it out, you 
mutinous——” 

His voice was rising and I knew that 
I had to humor him, though I swore to 
myself that he should pay me well. By 
killing work—in which Pancoast bore his 
share,—we managed to get his mud-hook 
broken out at ten forty-five and a moment 
later the Allie A. Alter was edging into 
the channel. As soon as she started up 
harbor with the tide, the skipper insisted 
on leaving three fathom of cable out as 
a drag to hold the schooner if she drifted 
in toward shore. Here he got to wind- 
ward of me, for I was hoping that she 
would do that same thing. However, 1 
got the old chap away again in a small 
boat, and prayed that it might be my 
last sight of his scow. 

By eleven we were on the Oonamak 
once more, Pancoast sobered and evi- 
dently thinking about the watchmen, for 
he cursed me under his breath. Still, he 
didn’t take any water, and arming our- 
selves with belaying pins we went to- 
gether to hunt them. We found both on 
the lower deck taking a drink in the 
cool. While we were peering around in 
the dark, one of them gave an exclama- 
tion and pointed abroad with his arm. 
Old Pancoast took a look too and then 
jumped at me. I clapped a fist over his 
mouth to prevent accidents, for I saw 
the schooner coming down before a flaw 
of wind. It was the toom of her that 
both guards were looking at, for suddenly 
one of them laughed and said, “It’s the 
old Yankee junk fetched loose.” 

Adam knew what they said and I felt 
his teeth set in my hand. “Loosen up,” 
I whispered, “and over the side with 
them.” 

It was risky in the dark, but I caught 
my man under the chin, so that he 
couldn’t shout, gave him a blow and hove 
into the water almost before he felt my 
fingers at his throat. Pancoast struck 
his man a heavy one in the back of the 
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neck, and when I turned around the Rus- 
sian was trying to recover for an attack. 
Above him stood the old fellow with a 
face like chalk. Thinking his nerve was 
gone I raised my own pin to finisn the 
guard before he got breath enough to 
scream. it was a grip of iron that stayed 
my arm and [I looked up to see Adam’s 
white beard glowing in the darkness. 
“Never in anger, never in anger,” he 
said. In pure amazement I stepped back. 
He repeated in a kind of sing-song, “Never 
in anger, never in anger.” Then in a 
shriller tone, wraggling his white beard 
the while, he begged me not to touch the 
Russian who now lay unconscious on 
the deck. It was a ticklish position for 
any man, to be dealing with a lunatic and 
a stunned victim. All the while edging 
toward the guard I asked Pancoast why 
he had gone soft so suddenly. “Because,” 
said he, “I did a thing in anger. Oh, 
never in anger! never in anger!” he 
chattered into silence. 

“All right, uncle,” I said to calm him, 
“we'll let this chap go, for we have some- 


.. thing more important to do; anyway he’s 


past doing any harm.” 

I now had almost two hours leeway and 
felt safe; the schooner as I told Pancoast, 
wouldn’t alarm the guardship, because it 
was simply the wind back of her and the 
rush of the tide would soon catch her 
strongly. So I made my preparations 
thoroughly and without fuss. I started 
the fires, emptied and filled the boilers 
and oiled and wiped every bearing. I 
trusted to the old man to tend to things 
on deck, indeed, I heard him slinking 
around, getting the gear into shape. 
When all was ready below, I went top- 
side to take a look. It seemed darker 
than before and the tide was slack. 

“Have you seen the schooner?” I asked 
Pancoast. 

“Off there,” 
shadow right abreast. 
down into the channel.” 

“All’s finish and can do in the engine- 
room,” said I. “Shall we lift her out of 
this?” 

He took a long sight around and said 
he thought we might be moving. I got 
some steam and turned the engines over 
to loosen the bearings. All was smooth 
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and I blessed my engineer who had given 
the steel faces a coat of paint to prevent 
rust. It was the one good turn he did 
me. Then the two of us eased the anchor 
chain through the hawse-hole, and the 
start of the ebb picked us up. Two miles 
below lay the guard-ship and it was killing 
work the next hour, for I was aching to 
open out and scoot for dear life. That, of 
course, was no go; too risky. 

We drifted and drifted, the water slap- 
slapping against the side till 1 felt like 
putting my arm around old Pancoast and 
hugging the breath out of him. By the 
end of the hour we were long past the 
lights of the guard-vessel, and in another 
fifteen minutes knocked up against the 
Allie A. Alter a mile below. We wasted 
a precious half hour passing the hawser, 
rigging the drag we had made to tow 
astern the schooner to keep her steady 
on the tow line, and getting the anchor 
on deck. 

It was a big relief to see the old gentle- 
man take the wheel at last, and I went 
down to my engines. My ribs nearly 
burst before the gong muffled under my 
hand rang like the crack of doom. I 
twisted the steamcock; the engines got 
up slowly and started to walk. Lord! 
how I wanted to go! But I kept her 
steady that the doddering fool on deck 
might be able to pick up his cursed craft, 
for he knew the channel and I didn’t, 
and we were under the forts where care 
meant everything. I kept her slow and 
stoked. 

When I saw through the skylight that 
it was nigo daybreak, I called up the 
tube and asked if it was clear for me to 
come on deck a bit. There I found that 
with the help of the tide we were making 
eight knots, and were getting clear of the 
bay by running Sou’ West. We didn’t 
either of us cotton to the notion of going 
far that way, and Pancoast had worked 
it out in his head in good style that we 
were to run north, edge through La Per- 
ouse straits and try to fetch Kunasheer. 
It was a fair way of doing it, and we over- 
hauled charts till my engines called me. 

It was late in the afternoon that the 
old skipper asked me to come on deck. 
Supposing it was a sail in sight I hurried 
up only to find Adam lashing the wheel. 
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“What’s the matter?” I said. 
“We shall bury the dead,” he answered 
quietly. 

I had almost forgot the wounded Rus- 
sian and it shook me a little to be re- 
minded of him. “Is he dead?” I asked. 

“He is dead. I killed him in anger. I 
have lost the good of my life through 
anger, but never on ship of mine did the 
dead go over the side unsaluted.” 

Without further words he. went below, 
dragged up the body and laid it on a 
hatch cover by an opening in the deck 
rail. He took off his cap and turned to 
me. Involuntarily I threw up my hand. 
The body slipped limply over the side and 
Adam muttered a prayer. In absolute 
silence he stowed the plank and threw 
off the lashings of the wheel. As I went 
to the engine room I turned and looked 
at the old gentleman, still bareheaded, 
his beard blowing in the wind, and I 
knew he was mad. 

I had done pretty well so far, and l 
was figuring on doing better and getting 
clear of the Allie A. Alter. I had two 
points of departure: I could not spare 
old Pancoast; I didn’t purpose to drag 
his ramshackle over creation. About all 
the ballast I had was coal providentially 
left me by the Russians, it would be 
hard towing if the Oonamak sat any 
lighter in the water than she was; we 
had a long road ahead, my engines took 
all my time and might go wrong any 
minute; fresh water was scarce and 
hardly fit for the boilers, no provisions 
in particular were left,—it meant every- 
thing to me to drop the schooner. 

I believe in being above board, when 
possible, and I went to Adam. “Captain,” 
I said, “we may have two thousand miles 
of steaming ahead of us. Take a look at 
that thing I’m towing. Can’t you see 
that it is out of the question to haul that 
disreputable old ark across the Pacific? 
More than that, I’ve figured the coal; 
there is none to waste on charity. Cut 
that towline for God’s sake, and let’s out 
of this.” 

“Don’t you dare touch that line,” he 
sputtered. “Where that schooner goes, 
1 go; where I go, she goes.” That was 
the gist of his fury and ILewent below. 
By sundown we had nade seventy 

















miles in fifteen hours and it ought to 
have been double that. In the dark I 
crept to the after-bitts and with my knife 
sawed the hawser half-through, trust- 
ing Providence for the rest. Then I went 
to my engines below and gave them more 
steam till they chewed away the pack- 
ing, let them ease down to a walk and 
jerked them off the bedplates. Heaven 
protects its own and at midnight the 
gong rang Stop her! Full speed astern! 
I shut myself into the stoke room and 
piled on fuel. If Adam wanted to swing 
around and get her, all right. He was 


too much of a seaman to run her down or 
foul the screw in a floating hawser, and 
i hoped a few good rolls would finish 
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Adam was lashing the wheel. “What’s the matter,” said I. 





the Allie A. Alter. 

When I came on deck half an hour 
later old Pancoast stood at the wheel 
trying to bring the steamer around, but 
he couldn’t, for it was blowing fresh and 
the rudder was heavy with racing water 
from the screw. When I crossed the 
light from the binnacle, he dropped the 
wheel and grabbed my arm. “Hard over 
with it, my lad!” he screamed, “Hard 
over and lively!” 

I was certain that the schooner was 
foundered or lost in the dark, and I 
was a little afraid of the old man, so I 
swung on and with some difficulty we 
brought the Oonamak around. He gave 
me the bearings right enough and pretty 
soon I went below to tend the engines, 
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which I slowed down so as not to run 
over the schooner if she were still afloat. 

Pancoast rang to stop her and I came 
on deck to find that we were within 
fifty fathom of the old tub. She was 
lying out in the darkness in the trough 
of the sea, and the drag we had rigged 
was butting her planks in. It was a 
pitiful sight, for the schooner looked like 
some gray old woman and I felt main 
sorry for Adam Pancoast. 
wheel and now stood clutching the rail 
and peering out through tears. A good 
time for a lesson, thought I, so I picked 
up a binnacle light and threw the beam 
on his face. “Pancoast,” said I, “your 
old hooker is gone. I’ve done my best 
and I can’t save her.” 

I stopped for he did not seem to hear 
me. One gnarled hand bit into the wood 
of the rail, the other he held shaking 
over his eyes. 

“Come now” I went on, “Come and 
get this steamer on ner course again 
This is no time to be junketing around 
so close to danger.” 

“He will never—” he began. “He will 
never—He will never—He will never—” 
The words choked him into silence. 

“Come,” said I. 

The apple of his throat was winking 
as he pulled off his eap. 

“Captain Gibson,” he said, “Save my 
ship.” 

“Can’t possibly,” said I. 

He took another look at the old craft 
lying as grey as a bone against the 
spitting black water. “Captain Gibson, 
if you won’t save my schooner for any 
other reason, take her for the salvage.” 

I didn’t laugh; a man was losing his 
ship. “Not for anything,” I replied 
humoring him. “I’m off for God’s 
country, and I won’t stop for the Chi- 
nese Imperial Bank. You ought to be 
thankful that you are out of that hell 
back there even with the loss of your 
ship.” 

He was sore, but quieted down after a 
little and offered to take the wheel. I 
knew that if his heart was on the Allie 
A. Alter he would keep her in sight and 
I wasn’t minded to stay where a cruiser 
might catch me any minute. “Go and 
take your trick in the engine room.” I 
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said. “Being busy with the machinery 
will clear your head.” 

He went below and ran her like a 
watch till about sun-up, when he came on 
deck. After backing and “filling awhile 
he got his nerve. “Captain Gibson,” he 
said, “I’ve got eight hundred dollars in 
gold that J have been saving for my—my 
family. My schooner is worth that to 
me. It’s yours if you will pick her up 
and tow her to Cape Lopatka.” 

“Show me the money,” said I. 

He poured the gold from a sack into 
my hand. I needed it, but I thought of 
Viadivostok and concluded 1 didn’t want 
it. “Keep it for your family,” 1 said. 

“It is yours if you will take me back 
and put me aboard the schooner,” he 
persisted after a pause. 

I put it to him straight that his vessel 
wasn’t worth anything, that I wouldn’t 
go back a foot and would see him in tor- 
ment before I listened to more of his 
nonsense. The old duffer was up the 
creek, and made it eight hundred if I 
would set him adrift in the small-boat. 

“Look here,’ said I, “I need you to 
work ship and I'll make you do it or 
know the good reason why not.” 

He got so crazy that I thought it 
would be foolish to let him monkey with 
any gear, and I was puzzled to know what 
to do. Before long he cooled down and 
took the wheel and I went to the engines. 

I was chewing on a biscuit and look- 
ing forward to a comfortable smoke when 
I noticed that the steamer was swinging 
and pitching unreasonably. A call up 
the tube raised nobody, and I went on 
deck. Adam Pancoast was not at the 
wheel, nor anywhere about the ship. 

I looked around in the morning light 
till I saw, a quarter of a mile to leeward 
and astern, a man in a boat sculling. I 
put the helm over and ran back. It was 
the old gentleman, dripping wet, making 
for dear life toward a blot of smoke on 
the Western horizon. 1 managed to get 
down and stop the engines, and as I 
rolled alongsiue of him I ordered him to 
come on board. He steadied himself on 
his feet in the tumbling boat and looked 
up. His head was clean gone, and he 
cursed me till I hove a block at him. At 
that he shook his fist and dropped into 














the bottom of the boat in a fit. 

It took me an hour to get him aboard 
and an hour more to get under way, 
and all this time I cursed him from my 
heart, for the smoke was growing blacker 
on the sealine. 

In the afternoon Pancoast came te 
himself. a little, but he was no good 
work; too weak. In fact the old fellow 
was done for and a full two days I 
wasted staying by him, because he was 
always calling me, and I had finally to 
stop the engines. 

I was almost out of my head with 
sleeplessness and worry when toward 
the end of a day he calmed down and, 
) remembering, cried a little because he 

had lost his ship. “She’s all the family 
I’ve had for twenty years,’ said Adam, 
“for I quarreled with my son in anger 
and I’ve not heard of him since, though 
I’ve kept it in the papers that Earl would 
always find his loving father on the Allie 
A. Alter of Seattle. He knew the 
schooner of old. But I’ve never heard of 
him.” 

The man was getting excited and when 
the steamer rolled heavily I put an arm 
around him to steady him, for his heart 
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boiled in his breast like water in a pot 
and I knew it was the end. ‘Adam,” 
said I, “ye’ve been in hard luck and now 
ye’re dying.” 

“Dying!” shouted Pancoast. “Ay! Ay! 
sir.” 

I was afraid when he answered a hail 
that I couldn’t hear and I shook him. 
He stared at me and then with an oath 
he sat up. 

“Have I found you?” he said thickly. 
“Have I found you? I’ve hunted for ye 
twenty years, Earl, for I wanted to tell 
ye—” 

He stopped and I bent over him for 
I thought I might humor him at the last. 
“To tell me what?” I whispered. 

The old chap’s eyes clouded and he 
fumbled in ‘the bosom of his shirt. 
Swiftly his eyes flared up and he drove 
a knife into my shoulder. 

“Curse you!” he shrieked, “would you 
strike your father?” 

The blood spurted over his hand. He 
turned half over on his side and stretched 
out his quivering arms. “I loved him,” 
he muttered, “and he was my son—Never 
in anger—never in—” 

So he died. 




































tell us that Madam Pelee is the 
great controlling fire goddess of 

the many interesting great volcanoes of 
the Hawaiian Islands. When either 
of these volcanoes would burst forth 
in great fury it was believed by the 
natives to be an expression of Madam 
Pelee’s displeasure. To appease her 
wrath some natives high in authority 
and well thought of would be chosen 
te pacify her terrible demonstrations 
of anger by casting in the great burn- 
ing pit a large, fat, wriggling, squealing 
pig. Sometimes in the greatness of her 
fury she demanded many sacrifices of 
fat, juicy pigs before she would cease 
all evidences of her hot displeasure. 
The so-called priests kept up an almost 
incessant monotonous, weird chanting to 
the goddess Pelee, appealing to her for 
forgiveness and mercy, and reciting the 
good deeds done by the kings for the 
Hawaiian people. Finally the wrath of 
the goddess being appeased. the fires 
gradually subsided. Then the mournful 
chanting by the priests was turned to 
general rejoicing and revelry. Great’ 
luaus or feasts were spread. Again the 
fat, juicy pig was sacrificed and roasted 
in the ground with bananas, cocoanuts, 
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sweet potatoes, and oft-times yellow dog. 
For days and nights feasting and dancing 
continued, all returning again to their 
happy, peaceful life, and with a strength- 
ened faith in the goddess Pelee’s great 


powers. 

One queen who had had the strongest 
faith in the great goddess of fire power 
was converted at one time to Christiaa- 
ity. To prove to her people that her new 
god was greater than the goddess Pelee 
she herself walked some thirty miles 
to the burning crater and cast in a pig 
as before, asking her god to let the great 
fire cease if the Goddess Pelee was the 
true God of Fire. The great lake of 
fire. belched forth with renewed activity, 
sending bowlders many hundreds of feet 
high in the air, so that they were plainly 
visible to the naked eye in Hilo, thirty- 
five miles away. Then immense streams 
of flaming lava were thrown out of the 
crater of Kilauea, rolling, tumbling, and 
hissing down its sides, destroying every- 
thing before it clear to the sea, and even 
into the sea. The water was one seeth- 
ing, boiling cauldron of death. Large 
numbers of dead fish, sharks and whales 
could be seen floating on the surface 
of the water. Sailors in passing ves- 
sels fifty miles out at sea could plainly 














observe the awful display of the erup- 
tion. Great clouds of fine dust and ashes 
that had proceeded the flow caused a 
haziness over the islands two hundred 
miles away for many days. Such dis- 
plays as this have been of frequent oc- 
currence in the Hawaiian Islands. 

These islands form a part of the great 
volcanic circle of the Pacific Ocean. The 
surface of the ocean is dotted over with 
volcanic islands, and its margin is belted 
about with a fiery girdle of volcanic 
rents. The Hawaiian group is considered 
by scientists to be one of the most re- 
markable in the world. 

All of the Hawaiian Islands are of 
volcanic origin. A coral reef surrounds 
each one. Some of these may have been 
coral islands originally but were changed 
by the volcanic eruption of the bottom 
of the sea. A large variety of corals 
may be found on the very tops of the 
mountains nearest the sea. On any of 
the islands, from the tops of the highest 
peaks to the lowest level of the val- 
leys, on digging down from a few inches 
to eight feet, where vegetation is the 
oldest and thickest, reveals black lava 
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sand. 

The greatest points of interest in these 
islands are some of the old volcanoes, 
most of which are extinct and are largely 
covered with heavy vegetation outside 
and inside their craters. The two nearest 
are Punch Bowl and Diamond Head on 
Oahu at the feet of which lies Honolulu. 
There is no history or legend of their 
ever having been active. Still the exam- 
ple of Mt. Pelee in Martinique shows that 
we are not safe, regardless of our vol- 
canic history. Honolulu has the same 
warm situation that St. Pierre had. Many 
of the more timorous people meditate 
leaving the islands. 

Haleakala is another extinct volcano, 
13,000 feet elevation, on the island of 
Maui. Its largest crater is on the top. 
There is little vegetation on this im- 
mense lava floor. 

Hawaii is the largest island, and on 
this is the only active volcano in the isl- 
ands. Mauna Loa is 14,000 feet eleva- 
tion. The sides of the upper half are 
irregularly broken with craters or mon- 
ticles of various sizes, the largest one 
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Molten lava on Kilauea. 


The fire carnival 


of Kilauea. 
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being Kilauea, 4,000 feet elevation. It 
is seven miles long and six wide, and here 
seems to have been the mouth out of 
which the giant Moana Loa poured her 
fiery soul. For hundreds of years this 
has been one great lake of fire. Within 
the last fifty years it has formed itself 
into several lakes of fire. Eruptions oc- 
curred irregularly during 1868 and 1880 
to 1881, lasting from three to eight weeks. 
About five years ago the “bottom fell 
out of the last lake of fire,” and guides 
now take you to see the “bottom of the 
bottomless pit.” All you see is a great 
hole with perpendicular walls and smoke 
and sulphur vapor and fumes coming up 
from below. The lava for some one thou- 
sand feet in all directions is so hot 
you must lift your feet quickly to prevent 
burning your shoes. Long, wide fissures 
radiate in all directions from the pit, 
and in these, a few inches down, is red- 
hot lava. If you doubt it, throw some 
paper down and see it blaze up; or put 
a leg of the tripod of your camera in, 
and see how quickly it is charred. 

To reach this crater you travel thirty- 
five miles by stage from Hilo, through 
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the most wonderful and beautiful growth 
of tropical forest and ferns one could 
find in the world. As one comes within 
a few miles of the crater, jets of steam 
can be seen on either side coming out 
from the earth, and the water standing 
in pools is more than luke-warm. 
Standing on the verge of this crater 
is a large, well-equipped hotel, where 
for many years it has furnished its 
guests with a Fourth of July celebration 
nearly every night. Just below this 
hotel, on one siae, are many acres of 
sulphur beds. Sulphur gas and vapor 
come up constantly from large cracks 
in the earth, killing and bleaching all 
vegetation in its vicinity. The vapor 
deposits large beds of crystalline sulphur. 
One can even have a sulphur steam bath 


‘in a small bath-house erected over an 


especially large jet of steam. 

You can take a horse and guide from 
here, and go down the steep incline into 
tue great crater, with its perpendicular 
walls, 500 feet high, and walk for some 
four miles over this vast desert plain 
ot friable lava, to the bottomless pit. 

There are many large bubbles or caves 














Now active. 


“The Bottomless Pit.” 

















The sulphur banks and bath house on the bank. | 











Diamond Head from the Punchbowl, Hawaii. 























of all shapes, which are filled with in- 
terest, and full of hot air. The blast 
of hot air that greets you on entering 
the most of them leads one to at once 
retreat. So the perspiring fat man, when 
he succeeds in getting through the open- 
ing to the cave, called “The Fat Man’s 
Misery,” soon becomes a dissolving view, 
unless he makes a hasty retreat. There 
are shafts running diagonally into the 
lava and circular caves, and many caves 
that are yet unexplored. 

A native bird makes its nest of “Madam 
Pelee’s hair’—a lava that, while a very 
hot, thin liquid, cooled, and was blown 
into masses of fine, hair-like threads. 
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On the top of Moana Loa is another but 
smaller crater. It was from this and 
one at the side, that Madam Pelee, three 
years ago, poured forth her volume of 
wrath for six weeks, beginning on the 
fourth of July. 

Earthquakes are of almost daily oc- 
currence all over Hawaii. Often so pro- 
nounced as to rock the houses, crack 
walls, and cause one to lose his balance. 

During the last year there have been 
increasing signs of activity in Kilauea. 
Whether this has any connection with 
the recent demonstrations in other parts 
of the world, we must leave to the judg- 
ment of the scientists. 








Second prize photograph by C. Johnson, 1903 McAllister St., San Francisco. 
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Hull of steamer Victoria on drydock, showing effect of collision with an uncharted rock. 








A DEADLY PERIL OF THE SEAS 








BY JOHN FINLAY 


posted as ‘“‘missing” at Lloyd’s, and 

as the years roll by, the list is 
swollen to a degree which would, in 
point of numbers, represent a good-sized 
navy. Failing to arrive at her destina- 
tion within a reasonable period cover- 
ing the average run irom port to port, 
her name at first appears among the 
“overdue shipping’; the gambling ele- 
ment among the marine underwriters 
starts its speculative game, raising the 
rate of reinsurance as the days pass, un- 
til hope fades out and the fatal word 
“missing” is inscribed upon the black- 
board, the official notification that an- 
other mystery of the mighty deep re 
mains unsolved. 

Upon a certain date the vessel was 
spoken by an outward bounder, the mas- 
ter of which had reported the occur- 
rence, the latitude and longitude in, and 
that was the last heard of her. With 
the action of Lloyds her books are closed, 
accounts settled, and wives ashore learn 
that they are widowed and their chil- 
dren orphans. Her fate can only be a 
matter of surmise. No one lives to tell 
of the last dread moment when the roll- 
ing surges closed over the fated craft 
as she slowly sank with her living 
freight to an ocean grave many fathoms 
deep. 

Many are the dangers which waylay 
the mariner from the day he sets sail 
until the voyage is ended and his port 
of destination is reached, risks at times 
immeasurably beyond those which no 
professional skill can guard against. 

The shifting of a badly-stowed cargo at 
an awkward moment; a leak with faulty 
or choked pumps, and a crowd of worn- 
out, despairing men to man them; not 
enough people forward to clear away 
the raffle when masts go overboard with 
their tangled rigging, and iron yards 
thump alongside threatening to start a 
plate; nor to swing yards taken flat 
aback on some dark night of tempest, 


F ROM time to time some vessel is 





with water up to the rail on the main 
deck from seas thundering aboard with 
relentless fury; fire and an unmanage- 
able hull loaded to the scuppers, wob- 
bling about in the trough of seas run- 
ning mountains high, ready to founder 
at a moment’s notice, all serve to ac- 
count for the mysterious disappearance 
of many a ship that never came back. 
Against dangers of this kind there is, 
however, some protection where good 
seamanship is supported by a well-found 
and staunch vessel. It is in dealing with 
the unsuspected and invisible perils of 
the ocean highways that the mariner 
finds himself absolutely powerless to 
prevent disaster. Death stalks his help- 
less victims under shadow of the dark- 
ness hanging pall-like over the wild waste 
of waters across which lies the sailor’s 
path. Scant warning does he get of the 
submerged derelict or the wave-washed 
ice floe, often never until the fearful 
crash comes from which his ship recoils 
with wide and gaping wound, the lofty 
fabric of masts and sail-clad spars tumb- 
ling deckward to heighten the horror of 
the moment, and he finds himself facing 
his doom. No chance for escape; no 
time for an appeal for mercy before the 
cold waters close upon him as the vessel 
sinks beneath his feet and ends a trag- 
edy of which no one lives to tell. As a 
menace to navigation the uncharted 
rock is, if anything, more serious still. 
The most careful shipmaster cannot 
avoid disaster from this source. Lulled 
into false security by the chart which 
guides his course, his first intimation of 
danger is when the concussion is felt 
and his ship grinds her way off the reef 
to deep water in a sinking condition. 
The accompanying photograph will 
give the reader some idea of the damage 
which may result to a vessel’s submerged 
hull from an encounter with one of these 
deadly perils of the sea, It shows the 
steamship Victoria, one of the fleet of 
vessels owned by Swayne, Hoyt & Co., 
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of San Francisco, in dry dock at Esqui- 
malt, B. C., her cargo of 3,500 tons of 
coal on board, with her plates torn in a 
way which, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, would have sent her to the bottom. 

The Victoria was loaded at Ladysmith, 
B. C., in June last, for Unalaska. Two 
hours after sailing, while passing out- 
ward through Trincomali Channel, with 
fine clear weather and smooth sea, in 
charge of an experienced pilot, she 
struck an uncharted rock, ripping the 
outer plates for a length of nearly 95 
feet. Fortunately she was provided with 
a cellular double bottom which enabled 
her to reach Victoria, where she was 
docked for repairs. It was there found 
necessary to remove 14 plates in all— 
10 on one streak and 4 on the other. So 
great was the impact. when the steamer 
struck that the top of the rock was 
sheared clean off to the depth of many 
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feet. Where it raised its dangerous 
crest in the track of passing ships the 
chart showed a depth of 126 feet at the 
lowest low stage of the tide. 

Had the Victoria been constructed like 
ordinary vessels, with only a single plate 
in this section of the hull, her destruction 
would have been inevitable. With such 
a rent below the water line, a vessel’s 
life would be limited by minutes, and 
short ones at that, before the final plunge 
comes as she disappears beneath the 
waves. 

Far out at sea the appalling conse- 
quences of such an accident do not re 
quire a very vivid imagination, the illus- 
tration furnishing an instructive object 
lesson of a dire possibility—furnishing 
a solution, perhaps, to the mystery at- 
tached to the disappearance of many a 
noble vessel which has suddenly passed 
from sight and left no sign. 
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A neatly gotten up book 
called “Jesus, the Jew, 
and Other Addresses,” 
by Harris Weinstock, 
has this introduction by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan of Stanford: 

“*What is the modern Jewish idea of 
Jesus?’ ‘Do the Jews look forward to the 
coming of a Messiah?’ ‘Do they continue 
to look upon themselves as God’s chosen 
people?’ ‘Does the modern Jew approve 
of intermarriage?’ These and similar 
questions have been asked of the author 
by non-Jews who were seeking enlight- 
enment on these subjects.” 

In the following chapters the author 
has endeavored to answer these and 
kindred queries as a Jewish liberal. 

“The widespread attention which some 
of these addresses, when delivered from 
the platform, have commanded from Jew 
and non-Jew, and the continual demand 
for printed copies, have prompted the 
publication of this volume. 

“These addresses are designed, not es- 


A Word for 
the Jew. 


pecially for the theologian, nor for the 
layman; not for the churched, nor for 
the unchurched; not for the Christian 
nor for the Jew; but for all who are 
earnestly interested in these inquiries. 
An etrort has been made to be as ex- 
plicit and simple as possible, though at 
the risk of occasional repetitions. 
“Never before was the interest in the 
Jew and Judaism so pronounced and 
so universal as it is to-day. The won- 
derful story of the Jewish race and 
the Jewish faith is commanding the at- 
tention of the most thoughtful people 
the world over. If the views set forth 
in the following pages will in some 
way stimulate thought on the subjects 
herein presented and help correct some 
of the mistaken notions which, despite 
our enlightened era, may yet cling to 
Jew and Christian concerning each 
other, the author of this volume, who is 
a most worthy representative of the 
Jewish people in America, will feel well 
rewarded for whatever labors he may 
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have expended.” 

The chapter headings are “Jesus the 
Jew,” “What Jew and Christian Owe to 
Each Other,” “Is the Messiah Yet to 
Come?” “Are the Jews God’s Chosen 
People?” “Why Remain Jews?” “Siall 
Jew and Christian Intermarry?” ‘Moses 
the greatest Man of Antiquity,” “The 
Ethics of Moses and its Influence on 
Present Civilization,’ “The Jewish Idea 
of God,” and “The Jew in Commerce.” 
Altogether this little book is well worth 
reading, being well written and the ex- 
pression of an able mind. 

Published by Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York. 


In the English Men 
of Letters Series we 
have this month 
“Matthew Arnold,” 
by Mr. Herbert W. Paul. The work, 
while in small, portable compass, is 
exhaustive and thoroughly interesting. 
As a usual thing a good biography is 
better worth reading than a novel, hav- 
ing the human interest without the al- 
loy. Let us quote from Mr. Paul’s chap- 
ter on “Mr. Arnold’s Philosophy”: 
“Matthew Arnold always disclaimed 
the epithet Philosopher, just as he repu- 
diated the title Professor. But he had 
a philosophy of his own, which was 
perhaps like Cicero’s, rather Academic 
tnan Stoic or Epicurean. He was always 
much interested in the history of re- 
ligion, and he took great delight in 
Deutsch’s famous essay on the Talmud, 
which appeared in the Quarterly Review 
for October, 1867. He wrote about it to 
Lady de Rothschild on the 4th of No- 
vember, in a letter which well deserves 
to be quoted, because it contains the 
germ of a theory that afterwards col- 
ored almost the whole of his writings. 
What he liked best himself, he said, in 
the article, were ‘the long extracts from 
the Talmud itself,’ which gave him ‘huge 
satisfaction.’ With the Christian char- 
acter of later Judaism he was already 
well acquainted. ‘It is curious,’ he added, 
‘that, though Indo-European, the English 
people is so constituted and trained that 
there is a thousand times more chance 
of bringing it to a more philosophical 
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conception of religion than its present 
conception of Christianity as something 
utterly unique, isolated, and self-sub¢ 
sistent, through Judaism and its phenom- 
ena, than through Hellenism and its phe- 
nomena.’” Mr. Arnold’s interest in such 
matters, however, did not take his mind 
off politics, upon which he always kept 
a very keen eye. His theory of the 
Clerkenwell explosion, in December, 
1867, was at least original. He traced 
it to the immunity of the Hyde Park 
rioters in 1866. “You cannot,” he wrote 
on the 14th of December, “you cannot 
have one measure for Fenian rioting 
and another for English rioting, merely 
because the design of Fenian rioting is 
more subversive and desperate. What 
the State has to do is to put down 
all rioting with a strong hand, or it is 
sure to drift into troubles.” In closing 
the biography, Mr. Paul says: “It is 
impossible to read through Mr. Arnold’s 
books and letters without feeling that 
he was a good man in the best sense 
of the term. His character was a sin- 
gularly engaging one, and it rested upon 
solid virtues which are less common 
than amiability.” 

Macmillan Co., Publishers. Price, 75c. 
We have had a 
charming little 
book, in royal 
yellow covers sent us called “The tory 
of China,” by R. Van Bergen, M. A., pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, 
New York and Chicago. The pictures of 
photographs scattered through the book 
are new and very interesting. The read- 
ing matter is thoroughly instructive in 
regard to a country of which even yet 
we know so little. 


The Heart of China. 


After all of the 
waves and simooms 
of other adventure 
commenu us, for a 
rattling good novel, sensational in i.s 
tale of adventure and life on the sea— 
to Clark Russell. He is readable, he is 
long, his literary style is good, and his 
powers of entertainment seemingly in- 
exhaustible. He has out now through 
his publishers, L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 


Clark Russell 
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a book called “The Mate of the Good 
Ship York,” and it is well worth reading 
—in its breeziness, general wild spirit of 
“out-doors,” its humor, and bluffness. The 
words all through have a nautical swing. 
Here is a bit of storm description: “It 
was going to blow a gale. The black 
scowl of the sky had the menace of storm 
in its fixity. No yellow curl of scud, no 
faintness here or there relieved that 
grim, austere, down-look. The day might 
have been closing, so dusky it was with 
the flying sheets of rain and the white 
haze torn out of the foaming brow by 
the rending nand of the wind. The seas 
swung fast and fierce, and serpentine 
pillars of white water leapt on high from 
the brig’s side, and fled in shrieking 
clouds of sparkles to leeward.” 
Price, $1.50. 


To turn to. quite an- 
other subject we have 
one of Carolyn Wells’ 
inimitable books for 
children. This time it is “Folly in the 
Forest.” The work is well but sparsely 
illustrated by Reginald Birch. The whole 
thing is one of the innumerable but 
distant imitations of the style of “Alice 
in Wonderland,” and though its lack of 
originality might detract from its liter- 
ary value, this will not interfere with 
its entertaining qualities to children. 
This is a sample of the nonsensical 
verse scattered through the more prosy 
prose. (It is supposedly a recitation vy 
Pegasus.) 
“Tell me, ye winged horse that round 
my pathway roars, 
Do ye not know some way to pickle cellar 
doors? 
Or tell me, if you can, what method is 
the best 
To make a Stilton cheese put on a 
speckled vest? 
The proud horse nibbled at the cake of 
soap, 
And sighed for pity, as he answered, 
Nope!’ 


More Folly by 
Carolyn Wells. 


“Tell me, oh, winged horse, pick up thine 
hard-boiled ears, 

Why did you hang salt fish upon the 
chandeliers? 

Why did you let the cat near yellow 
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bombazine, 

And offer to the Pope a single fried 
sardine? 

The winged horse sedately winked his 
eye 

And in a minor key he murmured 
‘Pie!’ 


“Yet, tell me, winged horse, and tell me 
quick, 

Why do you write your letters with a 
brick? 

Why is your bonnet made of Indian meal, 
And all your other clothes of orange 
peel? ; 
The noble horse paused but to tie his 

shoe, 
Then in a deep, rich voice he answered 
‘Boo!’ ” 


We don’t think the above very funny, 
do you? And we think it must be so nice 
and easy to do. Good nonsense verse 
—such as Lew Carroll wrote, such as 
Gilbert wrote, or of humor like unto that 
found in the inimitable Ingoldsby Le- 
gends, is as rare in the language as the 
best of anything is bound to be. 

People are born (now and then) to 
the originality of humor, to the quaint- 
ness of nonsense, to the freshness of an 
entirely characteristic point of view, as 
decisively as was Wordsworth to the 
expression of the beauties of nature; 
but the imitations of all this are merely 
silly, lacking that unmistakable spark 
which (now and then) shows us a work 
of humor which is a classic. 

“Folly in the Forest,” by Carolyn 
Wells. Published by the Henry Alte- 
mus:Co., Philadelphia. 


A pastoral romance called “Chanti- 
cleer” has been written by Violet Hall, 
and dedicated to “The jaded in spirit.” 
Chanticleer is charming in its simplicity, 
idealistic in tendency, prefaced by a 
quotation from Henry Thoreau. It is of 
country life, animal life, about delight- 
fully young and unspoiled people. Its 
publishers have given it an attractive 
dress, and the illustrations are by W. 
Granville Smith. 

Price, $1.50. Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. 
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